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* NATURAL 


HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM ©. ROGERS. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PHRENOLOGY @F NATIONS CONTINUED. 
THE SHEMITIC OR CAUCASIAN 
SPECIES. 

Our review of this species 
must, necessarily, be very 
brief, both from a want of 
time and space in which to 
extend our observations, and 
from the knowledge of the 
fact, that our remarks will be 
devoid of the charm of novel- 
ty, and consequently fail to 
arrest the respectful attention 
of our readers. It would also 
savor too much of vanity to 
engage in lengthened lauda- 
tions of a species of men of 
which both reader and wri- 
ter are membera. We shall 
therefore make our remarks 
as succinct and comprehen- 
sive as the nature of the sub- 
ject will admit. 


The Shemitic species 


Romans, the Israelites,and 
the white inhabitants upon 
the face of the earth, usually 
included within the Caucas- 
ian species, ; 

The Shemites are the most 
exalted, physically and men- 
tally, of any species of 
men. Their sensibility is 
high, and their temperament 
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uous, variously subdivided into Bilious, Lymphatic, Sanguine, 
Nervous: into Vital, Motive, and Mental ; into Cerebral, Thoracic, 
and Abdominal; and into other subdivisions, having different names, 
but agreeing in fundamental principles and their application to the 
measurement of mental and physical intensity and power. It isto this 
high sensibility, this strenuous temperament, and the great size and 
activity of the whole brain and nervous system, that the Shemites 
owe their superiority over all other species; or, rather, we might say 
more correctly, that the great size and activity of the brain and 
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nervous system, is the great first cause of their 
superiority, since their high sensibility and strenu- 
ous temperament are but the effects of the former, 
or modes of its manifestation. 

.This view is substantiated by the following 
tabular measurements, by Prof. Owen, of the 
mean capacities of the crania of the leading divi- 
sions of the genus homo, 


In the Australian, 75 cubic inchea. 
“ African, . . . 82 pe 
“ Malayan, ; . > aa 
“ Englishman, : . ales 


Civilization has a direct tendency to increase the 
size and activity of the great nervous center, the 
brain, as shown in the persons of the Turks, men- 
tioned in a former chapter. The reason of this is 
plain. An increase in numbers and in refine- 
ment, necessarily involves an increase in wants, 
both natural and acquired, and these, in turn, de- 
mand greater intelligence and skill for their satis- 
faction. The satisfaction of these wants generates 
others, which, in turn, demand a higher intelli- 
gence for their gratification, until the utmost 
ability of the species to advance, unaided, in in- 
telligence and civilization, is reached; and, then, 
the species remains stationary, until incited to fur- 
ther advancement by the presence and innervation 
of higher and more perfect races, Every step 
towards a more perfect standard demands a more 
perfect organization to carry it into effect. Every 
new discovery in the arts and sciences; every new 
application of the arts and sciences to increase the 
productibility of the earth, of the manufacturer’s 
looms and machinery, of the merchant's commerce 
and international exchange, bespeuk a higher order 
of talent in, and greater certainty of reward to, 
the man of science, the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, the machinist, the merchant, and the nation 
to whom all these co-workers belong. Thus science 
and agriculture, mechanism and the arta, com- 
merece and national prosperity, have their origin 
and continuance in the collected and increasing 
wants, both natural and artificial, of individuals, 
families, and communities. An increase in num- 
bers, also, increases mental intensity and capacity, 
since it adds materially to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessaries, the comforts, and the Juxuries 
of life. Hence, we see that necessity, stern, un- 
bending, uncompromising necessity, disciplines 
individuals, races, and nations, compels them to 
increase their mental and physical capacities, and 
thus enables them to arrive at the ultimatum of 
their abilities, and fits them to ¢ ct well their parte 
in the great drama of the world’s history, for 
which a great and wise Omnipotence has created 
them. 

From the foregoing views, it followa, that the 
capacity of the Canaanite, the Ishmaelite, the Ja- 
phetite, and the Shemite, for improvement, civili- 
zation or enlightenment, is measured only by the 
intensity of the physical and mental organization 
of each; in other words, is measured by the quali- 
ty of their-temperaments. Nor are these views at 
variance with our ideas of God’s justice in the 
moral government of the world, since we find 
some individuals capable of filling, with honor to 
themselves and glory to their nation, positions of 
the highest trust and greatest responsibility ; and, 
others, again, of the same species, the same nation, 
and even of the same family and lineage, incapable 








of filling the meanest and most servile offices with 
credit to themselves, or to our common humanity. 
He, therefore, who rejects the theory of the origi- 
nal diversity of the human races, in origin, and in 
mental and physical capacity for advancement, 
because it is, in his opinion, at variance with the 
character of the Divinity, does so from a blind 
prejudice which shuts his eyes to the perception 
of truths, and weakens his intellect in its eompre- 
hension of the principles of equality and common 
justice. 

That size is, ceteris paribus, a measurement of 
powers, and that the Caucasian owes his superiority 
over other species, to the superiority of his brain 
in size, and consequent capacity, is shown by the 
following table of the average sizes, external meas- 
urement, of the heads of several of the different 


races of men; 


o— size of Caucasian heads, - 187 cub. in. 
“ Mongolian ‘“ ° = 3S 
« * Malayan “ ° a. 
ad ‘© Ethiopian “ Ps 13 «* 
“ “ Am. Aborigines ©. . 122 “ 
“ “Asiatic oe ie 


The following table of the external measure- 
ments of the heads of the most celebrated men of 
the same races, also, illustrates this truth: 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Caucasian, 210 cub. in. 
Tyloolick, an Esquimaux, Mongolian, 45=C** 
Huaheine, ‘ - Malayan, eo OC 
Eustache, . ° Ethiopian, 656C«SS 
Black Hawk, . . Am. Indian, 165 “ 
Rajah Ram. Roy, Asiatic, 135“ 


These sizes are given as an approximation to 
the truth, and are sufficiently accurate to illustrate 
our position. 

We will next proceed to examine the species 
under consideration very briefly, in, 1st, Their 
Domestic Relations; 2nd. Their Religious Char- 
acter; 3rd. Their Intellect; and 4th. Their Social 
and Political Condition, or State of Society; and, 
in deing so, we must beg our readers to bear in 
mind what has previously been stated, under the 
same heads, in relation to the dark-hued species, 


L THEIR DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 


In order that we may the more readily under- 
stand this branch of our subject, we will consider, 
Ist. The Condition of Women among all Species; 
and, 2nd. The Influence of Beauty, and its stan- 
dards in distinctively separating the different 
species of men. 

Ist. The Condition of Women among all Species, 
—Sufficient has been said under the head of the 
“ Domestic Relations” of the dark-hued species, to 
illustrate the condition of woman among them. 
It, therefore, remains for us merely to examine 
the Shemitic species in this respect. 

From a comprehensive view of all the nations 
composing this species; we find the condition of 
woman more elevated, and more nearly equal to 
that of her lord and master, than among the races 
and nations of any of the other species, That this 
is not the effect of education, is proved by an ap- 
peal to history. Among the Ancient Jews, the con- 
dition of woman was far superior to that which 
she occupied among other contemporary nations, 
The same is true, in a still broader sense, of the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans, particularly of the 
former. “The early traditions of the Greeks,” 
says Van Amringe, to whom we are indebted for 


our investigation further. 
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many valuable suggestions, on this portion of our 
subject,” relate, not to wars and conquests, but to 
the settlement of their domestic institutions an ¢ 
sexual relations. Herodotus mentions a cireum- 
stance which strikingly contrasts the Greeks and 
the Persians. The cause and origin of the Persian 
hostility to Greece, was the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Troy, for the rape of Helen, “ ‘Such prov- 
ocations, the Persians think,’ says Herodotus, 
‘are as much beneath revenge, as the women 
themselves are undeserving regard|’—Book 1., 
¢.6. Women were not so lightly esteemed by the 
Greeks,”” The same is true of the northern bar- 
barians, who overran the Roman Empire, as we 
learn from Tacitus’ Treatise on the Manners of the 
Germans. Sufficient evidence has been adduced 
to prove our assertion. The condition of the 
women of this species, is much the following: 
She is nurtured in delicacy and refinement ; edu- 
eated with care; cultivates with success, literature 
and the arts and sciences; is admired, esteemed, 
loved, courted, and married for her charms of 
mind, heart, and person ; her labors are sedentary, 
and confined principally to the discharge of her 
household duties; she rears, educates, and moulds 
her offspring to virtue, nobleness, ambition, and 
fame ; che is the guardian of her children after the 
death of her husband; inherits his honors, his 
name, and his property, which last, she in turn, 
bequeaths, according to her will; though not 
admitted to share the business of legislation, she 
still possesses sufficient weight to influence legis- 
lators in making and unmaking laws; and, last, 
though not least of all, she is possessed of the right 
of both public and private petition, and gifted 
with an importuning ability, which generally 
crowns her efforts with success, 

We have too much respect for the abilities of 
“strong minded women,” to carry this portion of 
We, therefore, pass on 
to consider, 

2nd. The Influence of Beauty and its Standards 
in Distinctively Separating the Differemt Species 
of Men.—Beauty possesses, among all nations, a 
power almost omnipotent. It influences the dee- 
tinies of individuals, races, nations and species ; 
for, since each species has adopted a standard 
which it most admires, and for which it most 
seeks, it follows that that standard will be an in- 
superable barrier to an amalgamation with 
other species sufficiently extensive to destroy its 
distinctive integrity, It is upon this truth that 
Van Amringe has founded a strong argument in 
favor of the theory of the original diversity of the 
human races. 

The standard of no two species is the same, as 
the following brief abstract of the standard of each 
will show : 


I. CANAANITIO SPECIES, 
Among the nations of this species, there is no 
standard of male beauty, since the females are 
allowed no choice in matrimony, but are bought 
and sold by the highest bidder. The standard of 
beauty of a female Canaanite, is much the follow- 
ing: Height, five feet six; hair, black, knotted, 
wooly; complexion, black, shining, oily; skin, 
soft, velvety; forehead, narrow, low, receding; 
nose, flat, and confined with the cheeks; eyes 
black, small, lively ; face, broad, projecting, sen- 
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sual; mouth, large, coarse, with very thick, everted 
lips ; chin, small, and receding; bust, large ; figure, 
gross ; feet, large, broad, flat, with long heels and 
low instep ; expression, sullen, moody, or mirthful 
and merry, but not intellectual. Polygamy and 
infanticide are almost universally practiced among 
them. 
I. JAPHETIC SPECIES, 

Their standard of female beauty is, as near as can 
be determined by foreigners, as follows: Height, 
less than that of Canaanite; hair, long, black 
straight; complexion, pale white, or light yellow ; 
eyes, small, obliquely placed, with half-elosed eye- 
lids; lips, red, thick, and pouting; and feet ren- 
dered too small for use by artificial pressure, Polyg- 
amy and infanticide are universally practiced 
among them. 


TIL, ISHMAELITIO SPRCIES. 


An Arab belle has been described as follows: 
“Her eyes are black, large and soft, like the ante- 
lope’s; her look is melancholy and impassioned ; 
her eyebrows are curved like two arches of ebony; 
her figure is straight and supple as a lance; her 
step is like a young colt’s; her eyelids are black- 
ened with kahol; her lips painted blue; her nails 
stained a gold color with hennah, and her words 
as sweet as honey.” Mungo Park, the celebrated 
traveler, speaking of the Moors of the Great Sahara 
Desert of Africa, says—“ A woman of even mod- 
erate pretensions to beauty, must be one who 
cannot walk without a slave under each arm to 
support her; and a perfect beauty is a load for a 
camel.” To this description add, “an oily skin, 
teeth projecting beyond the lips, and pointed 
nails an inch long,” and you have a Moorish 
belle. Polygamy is extensively practiced among 
them. 

IV, SHEMITIC SPECIES. 


The standard of female beauty, of this species, I 
need not describe. My lady readers have but to 
look at themselves and their companions, while 
the gentlemen have but to look at their sisters and 
sweet-hearts, to see perfect embodiments of Shem- 
itie beauty, grace and loveliness. The charm of 
the Shemitie female, consists more in the goodness 
of her heart, and the educated refinement of her 
intellect, than in her loveliness of person, or her 
gracefulness of carriage. But so intimately are 
all these charms connected, that a perfection of 
mind and heart is almost always accompanied by 
a corresponding degree of perfection in physical 
loveliness. When, however, the two are not found 
combined, the former are almost always preferred 
to the latter. Polygamy is almost unknown 
among this species, it being ranked, by all the 
nations composing it, as one of the most heinous of 
offences. Infanticide is also a capital crime, 
punished with imprisonment and death. Indeed, 
the latter depends upon the former, for, where 
polygamy is practiced to a great extent, the num- 
ber of female children born so far outnumbers the 
males, that, in order to preserve a just ratio be- 
tween the two, it is necessary to murder, annually, 
many thousands of the former. 

From this brief view of this branch of our subject, 
we may draw the following conclusions: 

lst. Among those species who consider and 
treat woman as an inferior, a slave, there can be 
little or no improvement made by them in either 
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morals or intellect. The reason is, that slaves 
beget slaves, 

2nd. The standards of beauty among the differ- 
ent species of men, being founded on their men- 
tal, moral and physical organizations, must be 
totally different each from the other, and act as 
insuperable barriers to the perfect amalgamation 
of these species into one. 

3rd. These facts form a very conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of the theory of the origins! diversity 
of the human races, 


Il, THEIR RELIGIOUS CHARACTER, 


The religious character of this species is more 
exalted than that of all others, They have never 
sunk so low in idolatry as to worship any other 
divinity but God, except one of his attributes, 
Virtue, and the greatest of human blessings, Liber- 
ty. They alone possess a reasoned and reasonable 
theology, which presents the attributes of the 
Most High in their proper light. They alone have 
cultivated the arts and sciences, in order to ad- 
vance God’s kingdom on earth, and to prove the 
truth and inspiration of their Sacred Volume. 
Their religion alone is devoid of superstition, and 
their faith of fear. God is to them a being of love, 
uninfluenced by feelings other than those of com- 
passion and benevolence: their heaven is one of 
spiritual happiness, and not of carnal enjoyment: 
they look at God and eternity through the eye of 
faith and reason, and enter into the presence of 
the One, and upon the untried realities of the 
other, sustained and soothed bya reasonable, relig- 
ious, and holy hope. 


Ol. THEIR INTELLECT. 


But it is in their intellectual characteristics that 
this species towers almost immeasurably above all 
others. It is these which distinguish them from 
all others, and give to them a superiority as spe- 
cifically distinct, as it is readily apparent. 

We will consider the operations of their intel- 
lect, first, in combination with the Domestic 
Faculties; second, with the Selfish Propensities 
and Sentiments; third, with the Moral and Relig- 
ious Sentiments; and, fourth, with that insatia- 
ble desire for knowledge and power which is one 
of the distinctive characteristics of the human 
races. 

lst. Intellect and the Domestic Propensities.— 
The estimation in which the Shemites have always 
held woman, has produced in them a great love of 
home, and this, stimulating the intellect, has in- 
duced them to build, beautify and adorn these 
homes, and to originate elaborate styles of archi- 
tecture, to cultivate the arts of painting, poetry, 
and design, to collect homes togeth,r, and found 
villages, cities, communities, and nations; while 

2nd. Intellect, combined with the Selfish Propensi- 
ties and Sentiments, has adapted the national style 
cf architecture and design, to the adornment of the 
public buildings and offices of the city, community 
and nation, has perfected weapons of offence and 
defence, has built, upon the elaborated principles 
of the artsand sciences, magazines and arsenals for 
munitions of war, forts for resistance and protec- 
tian, armaments to carry death and destruction to 
distant enemies, and. fleets to convey the produc- 
tions of nature, and of the peaceful arts and ecien- 
ces to and from distant portions of the earth. Hence, 








war has originated from wounded patriotism, 
pride, ambition, and desire for gain, while com- 
merce and international exchange have resulted * 
from the healthy exercise of the domestic, execu- 
tive and intellectual faculties, 


8rd. Intellect, combined with the Moral and 
Religious Sentiments, has elaborated a reasoned 
theology ; has cultivated the arts and sciences, in 
order that their deductions may silence skepticism, 
induce morality, and promote Christianity ; has 
built the magnificent temple to the Omnipotent 
Creator ; has torn the missionary from all that he 
holds near and dear upon earth, to combat with 
idolatry, heathenism, ignorance, and superstition, 
in order that he may win souls against the last 
great day; has built the alms-house, for the poor 
and needy, the home for the friendless, the asylum 
for the idiot, the insane, the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the soldier wounded in the battles of pat- 
riotism, and the sailor, storm-tossed and worn on 
the wide waste of waters; the hospital for the in- 
firm, the aged, the bed-ridden, and the dying; 
has formed religious, social, benevolent, Bible, 
tract, and prayer-book societies, and societies for 
the promotion and diffusion of christianity, reli- 
gion, and knowledge; has embraced in a com- 
mon brotherhood “all kindreds and nations and 
tongues ;” has extended to all the blessings of 
peace, Christianity and civilization, and is fast bring 
ing about that wished for consummation, when all 
the people of the earth shall be actuated by love, 
religion and reason; when happiness and peace 
shall be man’s earthly portion ; when the moral 
“desert shall bud and blossom as the rose ;” and, 
when, in the high and holy words of inspiration, 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf, and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them, 


“And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together ; and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. 


“ And the sucking child shall play on the hole 
af the asp, and the weaned ‘child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice’s den. 

“They shali not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


4th, Intellect, combined with an Insatiate Desire 
Sor Knowledge and Power, has studied the laws of 
created matter ; has erected into sciences the con- 
glomerated, knowledge of ages; has tortured from 
nature her innermost secrets; has snatched from 
disease its pain, and almost robbed death of its 
sting; has leng'hened the duration of human 
life ; curtailed he nan suffering; fixed the limits of 
human knowled -e, almost at the confines of eter- 
nity; has penet: ated the deep places of the earth, 
and dragged to light the sluuwbericg wealth of a 
universe; has converted vapor into might, air 
into power, and the forked lightning into a lisp- 
ing tongue, whose nviselese vzice speaks in louder 
than thunder-tones, and bids a world be free. 


The operations of this combination are bound- 
less ; the world is full of their results; a life-time 
of study fails to comprehend them; and the in- 
dustry of a million Bacon's wou!i never exhaust 
them. 
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IV, THEIR STATE OF SOCIETY IS THE MOST ADVANCED 
OF ALL SPECIES. 


It is the result of a strenuous temperament, a 
high sensibility, and a perfect development of the 
propensities, sentiments, and intellect. Its foun- 
dation is woman and monogamy, and the result 
of the operation of these two powers is enlighten- 
ment. Without high-minded, virtuous and noble 
women, and the institution of christian marriage, 
no nation can advance from barbarism to enlighten- 
ment, for this reason: in the proportion that wom- 
an is elevated, in the same proportion are her 
offspring ennobled ; hence, that nation is the most 
enlightened, whose women are the most free; 
hence, the history of woman is, in a great measure, 
the history of civilization. The social condition 
of the species will be apparent to all who will 
think deeply on their domestic, religious and in- 
tellectual characters, We will, therefore, leave 
this branch of our subject to our réaders, and 
briefly state our conclusions, 

Physically, the Shemite is tall, athletic, power- 
fal, graceful, enduring, and better fitted by na- 
ture for existence in all climates than the mem- 
bers of any other species. 

Domestically, he is loving, affectionate, hospi- 
table and spiritual in his feelings and sentiments, 

Aggressively, he is brave, warlike, frank, noble, 
generous and forgiving., 

Morally, he is charitable, prayerful, faithful, 
hopeful, conscientious and courageous. 

Mentally, he is profound and comprehensive, 
quick at perception, apt at acquiring, originating 
and retaining ideas, conceptions and opinions, 
with an unbounded aptitude for progress in the 
arta, sciences, and consequent enlightenment. 

Before him all other species are abashed ; they 
instinctively shrink from his presence, and read 
their doom in his increasing progress and advance- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION. 

Tux work which I proposed to perform, I have 
finished, and from it draw the followirig conclu- 
sions : 

Ist. The physical characteristics of man are suf- 
ficient to distinguish him from thove lower ani- 
mals which present the nearest approach to him 
in general structure and aspect. 

2nd. The mental characteristics of man, reason, 
insatiable desires for knowledge and power, articu- 
late language, moral sentiments, belief in a Deity, 
and hope of Immortality, distinguish him from al] 
the lower animals, and, combined, prove that his 
mental powers differ from the brute’s, not only in 
degree, but in kind, also. 

3rd. Analogy is an insecure foundation for 
science. The inductive method of reasoning is, 
by all means, to be preferred to the analogical ; 
and that theory of the natural history of man, 
which is supported by the former, is as much pref- 
erable to one supported by the latter, as induc- 
tion is superior, in force and precision, to analogy. 

4th. Animals are neither the physical nor psy- 
chical analogues of man, and cannot, therefore, be 
used as such in any anthropological work. 

Sth. Animals and vegetables were not distribut- 
ed from a common center ; all history, sacred and 
profane, tells us that man was so distributed; 








therefore, vegetables and animals cannot be the 
analogues of man in this respect. 

6th. “The difference in the races of men can- 
not be accounted for by climate, mode of living, 
or any natural causes now in operation. or which 
have been in operation within the period of his- 
tory.” 

7th. “These differences cannot be accounted for 
by accidental, or congenital varieties springing up 
in the human family.” 

8th, The classification of Van Amringe is to be 
preferred to all others, since it is supported by in- 
duction, accords with the Seriptures, and accounts, 
in a satisfactory manner, for the specific difference 
observable among the species of men. 

9th. The deductions of Phrenology are applica- 
ble to all the species, and to every individual, race 
and nation of each species, and account in the 
most satisfactory manner for the domestic, relig- 
ious, intellectual, and political differences among 
the various species of men. 

10. “The history and condition of woman, in 
the different races, establish specific differences.” 

llth. The standards of beauty among the dif- 
ferent species of men, being founded on their men- 
tal, moral and physical organizations, are totally 
different from each other and present insuperable 
barriers to the perfect amalgamation of these spe- 
cies into one. 

12th. “ There are, at least, four distinct species 
of men in the world, proved by their physical and 
psychical properties and powers.” 


A young man immersed a lady-bug in alcohol. 
Twenty-four hours after, he removed it, when it 
plumed its wings and flew away. This incident 
aroused the attention of Kirby, and led him, for 
the amusement and benefit of thousand, to adopt 
the study of insects, 

A bricklayer, while repairing a Jewish syna- 
gogue, found a Hebrew Bible; he studied, and is 
now the celebrated Dr. Lee, Professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, England. 

Their success was not the result of accident, but 
of patience, intense purpose, hard work. 

Could I persuade myself that this humble com- 
pilation of mine, which finds its way, almost by 
accident, to the firesidesof my young countrymen, 
will excite the attention, awaken the energies, and 
arouse the dormant powers of some one of them, 
so that his labors will throw light upon this im- 
portant subject, and immortalize his name, I shall, 
in after life, feel myself amply repaid for my toil 
and anxiety, and rejoice that an accident turned 
my attention to the study, and was the means, in 
the hands of Divine Providence, of rescuing, at 
least, one mind from ignorance, and of advancing 
truth, knowledge and science. 

I believe that I may safely indulge the hope, 
that some mind, now lonely and obscure, will 
seize upon the science, advance its great truths 
towards perfection, and, by persistent effort, im- 
mortalize itself, and leave behind a name to cheer 
on the lonely student in the path of knowledge 
and of fame. 

“What!” said John Hunter, the first of English 
surgeons, originally a carpenter, “is there a man 
whom difficulties dishearten, who bends to the 
storm? he will do little! Is there one who will 
conquer? That kind of man never fails!” 





Remember, my young friends, that— 
**To conquer is a glorious thing : 
To dare in mind, in heart, in deed ! 
Let wit or valor conquest bring, 
‘Tis great, ’tis GLORIOUS to succeed |” 








THE COMET. 


Tux Comet, of which the above cut is a repre- 
sentation, was discovered on the 10th of June, 
in the constellation Leo Minor, by Mr. Klinker- 
fues, of the Observatory of Gottingen, and has 
since been closely observed by most of the astrono- 
mers of Europe and America, It was for a time 
quite conspicuous to the naked eye. The nu- 
cleus was round, and as bright as stars of the sec- 
ond magnitude ; the tail emanated directly from 
the nucleus, and resembled athin smoke. At this 
time the actual distance of the Comet from the 
Earth was 105,000,000 miles; the real diameter 
of the bright central part not less thun that of the 
Moon. It was nearest the Earth on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, though separated from us by 68,000,000 
miles. It crossed the Ecliptic, or the plane of the 
Earth’s orbit at the descending node, on Septem- 
ber 34; in the 20th deg. of Virgo, as seen from the 
Earth, or the 2ist deg. of Aquarius, as referred to 
the Sun. Its orbit is inclined to our own about 
614 deg.; the motion therein being direct, or ac- 
cording to the order of the Zodiacal signs. 

The greatest brillianey took place at the time 
of crossing the Earth’s path, on September 8d. 
Its subsequent course is towards the south, which 
prevents its being again seen in these latitudes, 
but, in the southern hemisphere, it will continue 
in view for some time longer. The elements of 
this body bear no resemblance to those of any 
other Comet that has previously appeared; and the 
calculations of astronomers have already proved 
that its period of revolution about the Sun must 
be reckoned by hundreds, if not by thousands, of 
years. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
late Comet is quite a different body from the fa- 
mous one of 1264 ‘and 1556, whose return is ex- 
pected about the year 1858. 


























~ SOOO PPO PARA Oe 


‘THE HEART OF REFORM. 
BY &. 8. W. 


Tuan it which way we will, Love is the heart of all 
things. Love istheheart of man. So writes the poet, 
so reasons the philosopher, so reads the Book divine. 
Love is the heart of home. So says the experience of 
the world. Love is the heart of the State; for the 
State’s pulses beat out from home. So teaches the voice 
of reason. Love is the heart of nations; for nations 
draw life from the breasts of States. Love is the heart 
of the world; for the world is born of hearth-stone 
affection. The world is a unit, though composed of 
millions of members. These members are bound into 
one by the filaments of love. Fight and strive as they 
may, contend and opp as they can and do, there is 
at the bottom a congenial link formed of the geld of 
the spirit which binds them in one. That link is the 
one to strike for reform. It is a universal link, and 
whenever struck gives back the same response. What 
is reform, but a hearty recognition in theory and prac- 
tice of this universal link? It is the link of love, and 
love is the bond of peace. Is the world at war? This 
link is rusted, or not recognized. To bring it to peace, 
is to teach it to love. Does might rule over right? 
Awaken love, and right is re-established. Is oppression 
rife, and despotism open-faced and high-handed? 
Touch the electric chord of love, and the captives go 
free, and the oppressed rise up with joy. Are minds 
benighted and souls unsaved? Love is the key to un- 
lock the treasures of knowledge, and unbar the go!den 
gate of salvation. Does the flesh weigh down the 
spirit, the animal bind the wings of the angel? Send 
a messenger of love, and lo! the oppressed rise up and 
the soaring pinions of progress expand and mount up- 
ward. Love is the key note of the universe, and har- 
mony can be got on no other. Reform, what is it? 
A step in the pat of love. The reformer, who is he? 
A lover of his race. See Howard, Fry, Wesley, the 
Puritan Fathers, Washington, Jefferson, Channing, 
Spear, Mann ; all reformers in their day and way ; and 
who has loved our race more earnestly? See Christ, 
the Prince of Reformers as well as the Prince of Life; 
who ever loved like him? What is the object of re. 
form? To benefit, to do good. Its object is synony- 
mous with the object of love. What, then, bat dove is 
the heart of reform? Reform wears as many beauti- 
ful colors as the Chameleon; but it is the same in 
spirit, essence, and fact every-where. Oppression 
takes a thousand forms; reform must take as many to 
meet it. Sin wears a thousand garbs; reform must be 
as varied. Dress, diet, medicine, law, social life, man- 
ners, language, morality, religion, and a thousand 
other things claim the attention of reform. Bat in all 
these reforms there is or should be one all-pervading 
spirit, and that spirit love. If love is the heart of re- 
form, every reformer should have it, else he is nota 
reformer. To be a reformer one must have its heart. 
It is expected that a reformer will love more than a 
conservative. He tacitly promises to do that when he 
proposes to be a reformer. To be areformer is to love 
one’s fellow men with a moral or sanctified love. The 
reformer’s love is not simply an affection, but a moral 
love, that lives and labors for good,—a dual love that 
worships goodness andloves men. It looks upward to 
the beautiful crown of moral perfection which God has 
placed within the reach of all his children, then to 
man, and sighs to see him wearing the heavenly cor- 
onal. Great and holy is the mission of the reformer. 
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GAMALIEL BAILEY. 





GAMALIEL BAILEY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tuts gentleman has a great predominance of the 
Mental and Motive temperaments, with a brain 
too large and too active for his body. His Vital 
temperament is not sufficiently strong to meet the 
demands made upon it. He does not give him- 
self sufficient time to accumulate the life princi- 
ple, but uses up his vitality as fast as it is devel- 
oped. He has marked peculiarities of mind, and 
should be known for the following traits of char- 
acter: 


lst. An unusual amount of energy and execu- 
tive power. He works, speaks, and writes with 
spirit, earnestness and feeling; in a word, what- 
ever he does, he does with all his might; often 
putting forth more effort than is necessary to effect 
his object. 

2d. Great originality, enabling him to create, 
to plan, to lay out work for himself and others. 
He is no copyist of other men’s ideas, but has 
thoughts and a style of his own, 


3d. Uncommon versatility of mind, giving him 
ability to devote himself with success to a variety 
of different pursuits; to write and speak with 
facility on almost any topic, to adapt himself to 
all occasions, and to be, like St. Paul, all things 
to all men. 


4th. A very strong imagination. Few persons 


have this faculty more fully developed. This ren - 


ders him liable to take extravagant views of thing 5; 
to be enthusiastic, and to magnify any subject upon 
which he may dwell. He loves poetry and the 
beautiful generally, and admires whatever is lofty 
and noble in thought and feeling. 





5th, Clear intuitions. Some of his best efforts 
are those which are the result of the least study. 
His ideas come to him unsought. He also loves to 
contemplate subjects of a spiritual nature, and to 
hold communion with the unseen. 


6th. Strong moral principles and love of jus- 
tice. His sense of right and wrong is very clear 
and active, and he makes duty, at all times, a 
governing motive. . 


7th. Active benevolence. His sympathies are 
easily excited, and his heart opened and his hand 
extended, to the suffering and oppressed. 


8th. Great ambition. He is made for public 
life of some kind, and could not consent to play 
an inferior or subordinate part. He must do bus- 
iness for himself, and will strive to be distiu- 
guished, in some way, among the men of the time. 


9th. Strong attachments to friends, wife and 
children. His Adhesiveness, however, is not so 
large as to lead him to close intimacy with a few, 
to the exclusion of larger sympathies and inter- 
ests; his Benevolence greatly modifying his at- 
tachments, and making him interested in society 
generally, and in the human race as a whole, 
His attachments to his female frierds is decidedly 
strong. Asa parent, he is particularly devoted, 

His Perceptive Intellect is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to balance the Reflective; and he is 
known for his thoughts and his judgment rather 
than for a practical knowledge of the natural sci- 
ences, He is fond of order in his affairs, speaks logi- 
cally and fluently in conversation, and is affable, 
polite, but sometimes lacking in dignity, from 
deficient Self-Esteem, His devotional feelings are 
not strong, and his religion consists in doing rather 
than in worshiping. He loves home and place, 
and has a strong desire to have one of his own. 
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He acts impulsively, and eumetimes imprudently, 
from deficient Cautiousness. His Secretiveness, 
however, aids him, and leads him to keep his own 
affairs to himself. He has great talent asa writer, 
and, though in the use of language in speaking, he 
is not copious, can present his ideas very fully 
and satisfactorily through the medium of the pen. 

The subject of this sketch is well known as the 
editor and proprietor of that widely-circulated 
and influential journal, the National Zra. 


SELF-INTEREST. 


We all have common interesta, which, if rightly 
pursued, would promote the welfare of every in- 
dividual. This is well expressed in the familiar, 
but oft unheeded gulden rule, which commands 
all “to do as they would be done by.” Thus, a 
man may do good to all around him, and, at the 
same time, increase his own happiness, 

Individuals csnnoi promote their interests to 
the best advantage by pursuing a course that 
many do in this world, keeping an eye single to 
self alone, in every undertaking. No. Far too 
many have a mis‘aken idea of what constitutes 
their individual interests. There appears to be a 
want of foresight ; or they do not think that “no 
man liveth to himself clone.” They forget that, 
in most cases, it is sweeter “to give than to re- 
ceive,” and that man’s highest pleasure is doing 
good to his fellow-beinga, 

A part of this difficulty may arise from a lack 
of self knowledge, which is highly necessary, in 
order to act wisely and to the purpose. Persons 
who think they understand perfectly their own 
requirments, and yet who never take time to 
peruse a newsparer, nor read for general informa- 
tion, would find many thiogs both useful and in- 
structive in the Purenxotocicat Journal, One 
dollar invested for euch a journal of science is 
worth hundreds. to a young man just starting in 
life; and, to a family, it cannot be prized too 
highly. a. A, W. 





OBJECTIONS TO PERENOLOGY ANSWERED. 


BY D. P. BUTLER. 


Ir is gratifying to observe the difference in the 
present position of anti Phrenologists as compared 
with that of former years. Formerly, they denied 
its theory and prizciples altogether; while they 
now simply object to its practical application ; and 
even this is urged by men who have formed their 
opinions and prejudices in times past, or by their 
servile imitators, when comparatively litile was 
known of the subjcct; while men, whose education 
and experience are more modern, generally ac- 
knowledge, not ouly its principles, but its prac- 
ticability. 

The thickness of the skull is urged against the 
practical application of Phrenology. The only 
possible show of reason in this is, that of two in- 
dividuals who possess the same outward develop- 
ments, one may have a thicker skull than the 
other. Unfortunately for this shadowy objection, 
we have an unerring guide in this case. As the 
same element always corresponds in the different 





* The Biography which was designed to accompany 
this Phrenological Sketch is necessarily postponed. 





parts of the same organization, we can correctly 
judge of the thickness of the skull by the proportion 
of bone existing in the body, When the bones of 
the body are unusually large, the skull is propor- 
tionally thick. We challenge anti-Phrenologists 
to produce one single specimen of a healthy or- 
ganization to the contrary. If they have not ex- 
amined this matter sufficiently to know toa cer- 
tainty, we have ; and, from an examination of hun- 
dreds of skeletons, we know to a demonstration, 
that small bones in one part, and a thick skull in 
another, or large bones in one part, and a thin 
skull in another, are never found in the same or- 
ganization. 

Another objection is, that the skull is not uni- 
form in thickness. This we admit, if by it is meant 
that the same skull is not equally thick in every 
part ; but do not admit it, if it is meant to be as- 
serted that different skulls are not uniform in their 
proportional thickness in the same parta We 
always find the skull thicker in certain portions 
than in others; but, as all healthy skulls are alike 
in this respect, it ceases to be an objection after a 
standard of measurement is once formed. 

The frontal sinus. This objection is often urged 
asinsuperable, and especially by old school phy- 
sicians, The competent Phrenologist is as well 
acquainted with this peculiarity as any objector 
ean be, yet they talk as though Phrenologists had 
never seen the inside of a skull! In skulls of 
like size and age there is little variation in the 
size of the frontal sinus, except in cases of disease, 
which form exceptions to all general rules, 
and with which the Phrenologist, as such, 
has nothing todo. The larger the bony and mus- 
cular system generally, the larger is the frontal 
sinus; and the distance between the two tables of 
the skull increases with age. This objection, then, 
is obviated, since the internal and external parts 
of the skull correspond, except ir diseased cases. 
But allowing this objection, for the sake of the 
argument, all its fancied weight, it affords our 
opponents no real aid, because the difference in 
the thickness of different skulls seldom amounts to 
more than one sixteenth ofan inch, and in extreme 
cases, not to one-eighth; while the difference of 
forms of heads of the same size, in the eame parts, 
often amounts to more than twoinchea. Thesame 
remark is applicable to the skull asa whole. It is 
admitted, that in the decline of life, the inner 
table of the skull ti recedes from the ex- 
ternal ; but it does so uniformly, following the 
shrinking condition of the brain. The actual 
measurement of thousands of skulls shows, that 
they are widest in those parts inside, where 
they are widest outside; and we are ready to 
demonstrate this fact to any persons desirous of 
investigating this matter. Farther than this, we 
find that skulls are actually thinner where they 
are widest. Only one exception to this rule 
occurs; which is, that certain parts of the skull are 
always thinner than others. This, of course, is 
recognized by the intelligent Phrenologist, and 
occasions no difficulty. These facts are apparent 
to all who will make the requisite examinations 
of skulle, We have demonstrated them by actual 
measurement in thousands of cases; and have 
found no exceptionsin healthy organizations. Who- 
ever is desirous of testing this matter can easily do 
so by placing a light within any skull, which will 








show it to be thinnest or most transparent where 
there is the greatest outward development. 

Anti-Phrenologists urge the liabilities of mis- 
takes in practical Phrenology, from injuries of the 
skull, which eause bony exerescences or depres- 
sions, These peculiarities are readily recognized 
by the experienced Phrenologist, from their being 
irregular and abrupt, and differing very much from 
the phrenological protaberances and deficiencies, 

In conclusion, Phrenology is pre-eminently a 
science of experience and facts, instead of mere 
speculation, It is demonstrated by the uniform 
concomitance of certain peculiarities of mind or 
character, with certain outward developements 
on the skull. Its fundamental besis is the motto 
of the immortal Spurzheim: “One fact is more 
positive to me than ten thousand metaphysical 
opinions,”—--Phrenological Cabinet, 142, Wash- 
ington-street, Boston, 


18 PHRENOLOGY DEMORALIZING 


IN ITS TENDENCY? 


BY H. ©. FOOTE. 





Norwirastanpixe the vast progress phrenology 
has made and is still making, and in an increasing 
ratio, the above question, unfortunately for the 
still more rapid advancement of the science, and 
the best interests of society, seems to be, even yet, 
prematurely settled or held in doubt by a very 
intelligent class in the community, and upon not 
an inconsiderable portion of which class, 1s de- 
volved the task of thinking for the less reflecting 
masa, or at least by whose “ ipsi dizit”’ the million 
are more or less inflnenced in their opinions A 
great many have given Phrenology a slight study, 
and, content with skimming the surface, have 
formed conclusions which a more thorough inves- 
tigation would utterly repudiate. Thus Phrenol- 
ogy is charged with the old exploded notion of 
its favoring Materialism, Atheism, Universalism 
and other “isms,” because many Materialists, 
Atheists, dc, are believers in Phrenology, and 
confidently point to it as a confirmation of their 
peculiar doctrines. In the same superficial way 
Phrenology might be perverted to prove almost 
any thing. Phrenology is not yet in its maturity, 
and although the mass are familiar with the lower 
rounds of the ladder, the higher steps, a sense of 
its high moral tendency and the connecting point, 
the climax, where Phrenology harmonizes with 
Christianity, where Phrenology leaves off and 
Revelation begins, are not well understood by 
the majority. Three causes operate to bring 
about this result, The infancy of the science; 
the want of more practical and less theoretical 
investigation of the subject by scientifiemen ; and 
the want of a sufficient number of the proper 
kind of Phrenological teachers and lecturers. 
When not viewed through distorted spectacles, 
science like a pyramid always points upwards, but 
the human mind, depraved by the fall of man, 
needs to have this axiom constantly pointed out 
and kept in view. 

The same public taste which will not support 
amusements of a higher order than circuses, jug- 
gler’s tricks and theatrical blood-and-thunder ex- 
hibitions, is addressed by the Phrenological - 
lecturer, who, with active approbativeness, too , 
often studies how he may best amuse the audience 
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and satisfy the curiosity for something new and 
strange, and pass a pleasant evening. There is 
needed, and the subject is worthy of, a superior 
class of lecturers, men who are both naturally 
endowed and fitted by cultivation to be teachers 
and leaders of men; men of the highest order of 
minds; devout men, who, with Phrenology in 
one hand and religion in the other, are prepared, 
thus doubly armed, instead of pandering to igno- 
rance or an uncultivated taste, to have the moral 
courage and philanthropy to hold up an elevated 
standard, to point out the great ends of human 
existence, and to show the harmony betwean sci- 
ence and religion. [ Huron Erie, Oo., O. ¢ 


Psychology. 


WANDS, AND THE DIVINING ROD. 








Accorpine to a principle of philosophy set forth 
in preceding articles of this series, every form in 
being,, whether found upon the human, the ani- 
mal, the vegetable, the mineral, or the cosmical 
plain of existence, is surrounded and pervaded by 
an imponderable t of a nature correspond- 
ing to the tangible material itself, in all its parts. 
This invisible and intangible essence may be called 
the soul of the particular outer form with which 
it is associated, and as such it governs and gives 
all the distinctive properties to.that form, in the 
same way as the human soul governs and charac- 
terizes the body. Moreover, as all visible bodies 
may act upon each other by outer and visible con- 
tact, so their souls, or the invisible and vitalizing 
essences which pervade and surround them, may 
intercommunicate according to mutual affinities, 
thus establishing an interior sympathy between all 
departments and degrees of existence, which may 
often become manifest in its reactions upon outer 
forms. According to this theory it would be natu- 
ral to expect the interior soul of man, and through 
it the outer body, to be often impressed and moved 
not only by the souls of other men, (as in the vol- 
untary and involuntary operations of animal mag- 
netism,) but also by the vital essences or quasi 
souls of things in the lower kingdoms of nature. 

Admitting the essential principles of this theory, 
it is easy to account for a elass of facts which, how- 
ever well attested, would otherwise have seemed 
incredible, and which the majority of people, un- 
acquainted with the interior or soul-forses to 
which we have alluded, are disposed to treat as 
altogether fanciful. These facts relate to the use 
of “ magical wands,” and especially the “ divining 
rod,” or baguette divinatoire, as the French call it, 
as conductors of this invisible force, with some ac- 
counts concerning the use and effects of which we 
will now endeavor to entertain the reader. 

There is one class of facta, standing in direct 
analogy to others which are to be related, which 
were familiar to all the earlier, and will be be- 
lieved by all the later, magnetists. I allude to the 
magnetic baguets and conductors that were em- 
ployed by Mesmer, Deleuze, and others. By con- 
centrating the vital fluid of the human system 
into a vessel of pounded glass, water, d&c., and then 
connecting it with the body of a diseased person 
by means of a rod or moistened cord, the most 








decided magnetic effects would often be experi- 
enced by the patient, causing in some cases even 
swoonings and eatalepsy, and often ultimating in 
the cure of his disease, So by the magnetizer 
holding a metallic or glass rod in his hand, and 
touching the patient with one end of it, similar 
effects would be produced ; and, in some instances, 
these modes of application were deemed more 
‘efficient than direct manipulation. 

Considering, then, that animals, plants, miner- 
als, &c., have each their own peculiar magnetism 
or soul-essence as suggested above, which, in some 
of its degrees, connects and assimilates with the 
corresponding essences of the human being and 
with all other things, and considering that such 
essences are really the origin of all force, it be- 
comes easily conceivable that the same, when sym- 
pathetically united to the soul, and thus brought 
under the operation of the will, may possibly be 
conducted and directed so as to produce the most 
surprising effects, even upon outer and visible 
objects in nature. Hereip, as we conceive, con- 
sists the true explanation of the practice of the 
old magicians in using a rod or wand, and of the 
remarkable effects, even upon the outer elements, 
which it is authentically related that they often 
produced by its means. Without for the present 
attempting to open the history of these wonders 
in their variety, we will confine our attention to 
a particular branch of them, a few details and 
proofs of which will introduce the analogical mind 
to whatever truth there may be in all others. 

Many of our readers have doubtless met with 
instances of alleged discoveries of springs, or of 
metallic veins, by means of a forked stick cut from 
a hazel or peach tree, and holden in the hands of 
a person of peculiar nervous susceptibilities, It 
is said by those who practice this mode of divina- 
tion, that when they are standing near or over the 
spring, or other object sought, the stick manifests 
a tendency to rotate in their hands, and that this 
tendency is powerful or weak, according to the 
nearness or remoteness of the object sought. 
Sometimes this rotative force is even so great as 
to twist off the stick as it is holden firmly in the 
hand. 

The peculiar nervous or physical susceptibility 
which is necessary to the movements of the stick, 
is said to be hereditary in certain families. Thus 
there is said to be living in the Hartz mountains, 
in Germany, a family of people who, from time 
immemorial, have supported themselves almost 
entirely by this mode of divination, aud that they 
are so well paid for their services as to enable 
them to live for most of the time in idleness and 
dissipation. It cannot easily be conceived that 
this people would, from generation to generation, 
be supported in this mode of employment, unless 
there were come incontestible reality in their pre- 
tensions. In France, and also in Wales, the use of 
the divining rod is also extensively known, and 
has been attended with marked success, notwith- 
standing the ridicule with which it has generally 
been treated by otherwise scientific men. 

Lady Milbanke, the mother of the wife of Lord 
Byron, in a letter written to Dr, Hutton, details a 
portion of her own experience in the use of the 
divining rod, the main particulars of which were 
as follows: Being at Aix in Provence in the year 
1772, when she was only nineteen years old, and 





happening, one day, to visit the Chateau d’Ansonis, 
in company with her friends, they found the pro- 
prietor of that estate had just been successfully 
employing a diviner in discovering a spring of 
water of which he had been much in need. 
Piqued by the incredulity of his visitors, the pro- 
prietor sent for the homme a la baguette, as he was 
called, and caused him to exhibit some experi- 
ments. He took a forkei branch of hazel and 
held the twigs firmly between his thumb and 
finger, with the vertex pointing downward. 
“Standing where there was no water, the baguette 
(stick) remained motionless ; walking gradually to 
the spot where the spring was under ground, the 
twig was sensibly affected, and as he more nearly 
approached the spot, it began to turn round ; that 
is, the vertex raised itself, and turned toward his 
body, and continued to turn till the point was 
vertical, and then again descended outward, and 
continued to turn, describing a circle as long as he 
remained standing over the spring, or till one or 
both branches were broken by the twisting—the 
ends being firmly grasped by the fingers and 
thumbs, and the hands held stationary.” 

After seeing him do this repeatedly, different ~ 
persons of the party tried the baguette in succes- 
sion, but without effect. The lady who writes 
the account happened to be the last. “No 
sooner,” says she, “did I hold the twig as directed, 
than it began to move as with him, which startled 
me so much that I dropped it, and felt considera- 
bly agitated. I was, however, induced to resume 
the experiment, and found the effect perfect.” 

Subsequently returning to England, and visiting 
a family on whose estates there was a deficiency 
of spring water, this lady engaged to find them a 
spring, if possible, by means of this newly-discov- 
ered faculty. She accordingiy procured a forked 
hazel stick, and with it passed over the grounds 
till it turned in her hands. A stake was driven 
down at that spot, and she was conducted to a 
building at some distance in the park, and request- 
ed to try the experiment there. The baguette 
turned so strongly that it twisted and broke ; and 
the gentleman, after critically observing the test, 
and seeing that it was decisive, acknowledged 
that when that building was erected, they were 
obliged to drive piles for the whole foundation, as 
they met with nothing but quicksand. This in- 
duced him to dig where the lady had first indica- 
ted, where they soon found a very fluent spring, 
over which they built their dairy. 

This lady subsequently visited Dr. Hutton, and 
tried the experiment in his presence. He ob- 
served that the baguette uniformly moved when 
held over a place where he had strong reason to 
believe there was water, and as uniformly re- 
mained quiescent over places where he knew there 
was none. 

“Thouvenal,” says Ashburner, “found a man 
named Bléton, whose business was that of a 
sourcier, or a discoverer of springs by means of 
the divining rod; and upon this man he made 
more than six hundred observations, many of them 
in the presence of above one hundred and fifty 
persons, mostly of important stations, and very 
creditable from their high characters, who testify 
to the truth of the observed phenomena.” With 
Bléton, as also to some extent with Lady Milbanke, 
the movement of the stick was coincident with a 
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peculiar internal feeling, which, in him, was fol- 
lowed by an oppression of the chest, a diminish- 
ing pulse, a general chilliness, a staggering of the 
legs, and a stiffness and twitching of the wrists, 
all of which symptoms were the more sensibly 
felt when he was walking in a direction against 
the subterranean current; and by the character 
and variations of these phenomena he could gener- 
ally tell the approximate depth of the water. 


Bléton’s mode of experimenting was different 
from that of others, in that he would simply place 
a slightly bent rod horizontally across his fore 
finger and thumb. When standing over subter- 
ranean water r metals of any kind, this rod would 
perform regu] ir revolutions, which would always 
be in the same direction, unless the underground 
substance was iron, which would invariably im- 
part a motion in the opposite direction. It was, 
moreover, observed, in all these cases, that the 
water or metal must be underground, or the stick 
would exhibit no motion. 


But a case far transcending any of these as to 
the marvelous nature of its phenomena, was that 
of one Jaques Ayman, a French peasant, who lived 
at the close of the 17th century. Of the particu- 
lars of one of his marvelous performances, the 
following isa summary. They seem too well au- 
thenticated to admit of a doubt, whatever theory 
may be adopted to explain them, It seems that 
on the Sth of July, 1692, a wine merchant and 
his wife were murdered in their cellar at Lyons, 
and their house was robbed: No clue to the per- 
petrators of the crime being otherwise obtained, 
a neighbor of the murdered family resolved to 
send for Aymar, who was accordingly brought 
and introduced to the King’s Attorney-General as 
one who could probably ferret out the assassins by 
the exercise of a peculiar sense. No sooner had 
Aymar been led to the cellar where the murders 
had been committed, than his pulse rose as if he 
were suffering from a violent fever, and the mo- 
tions of the forked rod which he held in his hand 
speedily pointed out the place where the murdered 
bodies had lain. Having thus received the first 
impression, Aymar, guided by his rod and accom- 
panied by three persons as an escort, traced the 
assassins through the street through which they 
had fled, as if they had left a perceptible magnetic 
or spiritual taint in the atmosphere wherever they 
went, and which still remained as a spiritual traek 
by which they might be traced in their flight. He 
traced them out of town to the bridge of the 
Rhone, where his rod indicated that they had gone 
to the right along the bank of the river, and where 
he sometimes recognized the traces of two, and at 
other times of three accomplices. His impres- 
sions soon led him to the house of a gardener, on 
entering which he declared that three fugitives 
had set around a particular table, and had handled 
one of three bottles which were in the room, all 
of which facta were now confessed by the garden- 
er’s children, who had been Jeft in charge of the 
house, though they had been afraid to mention 
them to their parents before. Thence, the peasant 
traced the men along the banks of the river half 
a league below the bridge, where he declared 
that they must have entered a boat. Another 
boat was procured, and Aymar and his compan- 
ions embarked and followed them, keeping their 
track as clearly upon the water as he had upon 
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the land. In passing down the river, Aymar in- 
sisted upon landing at several places where he 
said the fugitives had gone ashore, when he traced 
them directly to the houses which they had en- 
tered, and, to the great surprise of hosts and spec- 
tators, he pointed out the beds on which they bad 
slept, the tables around which they had set, and 
the pots and glasses they had touched. When he 
arrived at the camp of Sablon, he was considera- 
bly agitated, being strongly impressed that the 
murderers were then among the soldiers which 
he found there; but fearing to use his rod for the 
purpose of discovering them, he returned to 
Lyone. Thence he was sent back to the camp of 
Sablon with letters of recommendation ; but when 
he arrived the second time at the camp, he found 
that the fugitives were no longer there. Thence 
he traced them to Beaucaire, in Languedoc, where 
his rod led him to the gate of the prison, and 
where he felt sure that one of the criminals might 
be found. Fourteen of the prisoners were made 
to pass before him, and among these was a hump- 
backed young man, who had just been brought in 
for some petty theft, and on him his rod turned. 
He was accordingly brought back to Lyons, Dur- 
ing the fore part of his journey, he firmly pro- 
tested his innocence of the crime with which he 
was charged, till, being confronted by the several 
hotel keepers where he had slept in going down, 
he at length could no longer resist the evidence 
of their accumulated testimony, and made full 
confession that he had participated with two men 
in the Lyons’ murder ; and then he described their 
passage from the house, through the streets, down 
the banks of the Rhone, into the gardener’s 
house, and then in a boat down the river, and their 
stoppage at the different places precisely as Aymar 
had indicated by means of his rod ! 

Admitting the well attested facts of this nature, 
of which almost any number might be collected, 
it must be admitted that they illustrate and con- 
firm the theory of universal soul-essences and 
sympathies mentioned at the commencement of 
this article, whilst that in its turn admirably ex- 
plains the facts. Ww. F. 


Ciuration. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Tus Prorte’s Cortrax.—We publish the follow- 
ing extracts from the earnest and able Appeal is- 
sued by the Trustees of this Institution, regretting 
that our limited space will not allow us to pre- 
sent the important document in full. We most 
heartily and unqualifiedly commend the enter- 
prise, and will freely give it the aid of our in- 
fluence. We intend to speak more at length on 
this subject in a future number; in the meantime, 
we hope that those who have the means, and de- 
sire to promote the eause of Integral Education 
and Human Progress, will send in promptly and 
freely their “ material aid.” “The People’s Col- 
lege can only be founded by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the People.” Shall it fail to go into oper- 








ation for the lack of these? 

The undersigned, d as temporary Trus- 
tees in the act of our late 
the People’s the necessa- 
ry arrangements, and announce the books are 





now © and that subscriptions to the stock in 
douse oY 0b als Wise cp Seline’ Giak,. ceo tatnal- 
| err of all citizens of our State. 

phlet of the Charter, with a brief state- 
ment of the objects sought to be obtain- 
ed by it, will be most willingly sent gratuitously 
in answer to each post-paid application to our 


General nt and Secretary, Harrison Howard, 
Lockport, RP hay further a ralet 
to any reasonable inquiry whi i 

does ot answer. Cash eabesriptions to car dee 


may be transmitted to our Treasurer, T: R. 
Morgan, Cashier of the Broome Co. Bank, 
hamton, by whom only will stock be issu 
glad .our Secretary, and any of us, will very 


ve and tranamit subscriptions. | 
. * 

Briefly, let it suffice that we seek an institution 
which will afford instruction through Lectures, 
Cabinets, Libraries, Demonstrations, <c., to thou- 
sands as ly and readily as to hundreds of 
students, should thousands present themsel ves—to 
which the farmer, artisan, or mechanic, as well as 
the merchant, lawyer, or divine, may send his son 
with a perfect assurance that he will at least he 
qualified therein to earn his living with his hands 
more readily, surely, efficiently, than he otherwise 
eould have done, whether it or shall not ulti- 
mately be his fortune to labor mainly with his 
brain—wherein each pupil, being at li , un- 
der parentai guidance, to study such bran es 
he may choose, shall be imperatively required to 
master thoroughly whatever branches he does un- 
dertake, as pre-requisite to any testimonial of pro- 
ficiency—and wherein each teacher, as well as 
pupil, shall be inflexibly required to devote some 

efinite portion of each week to downright physi- 
eal industry, as essential alike to Uy and to 
mental vigor—to muscular development, and true 
intellectual health. The union of study with 
labor—of science with industry—not in some ab- 
stract or general sense, but in the daily life of 
each inmate, is the fundamental basis of the Peo- 


ple’s College. 


But here we are confronted by the assurance 
that this idea of manual labor in seminaries has 
been repertedly tried, and with uniform ill suc- 
cess—that though beautiful in theory, it will not 
work in practice—and that we are flying in the 
face ——- If all this were really founded 
in truth, it would still be inconclusive. The very 
best ideas have, because in advance of their time, 
at first encountered similar repulses and discour- 

ts. The first steamboat was a signal fail- 
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but in your liberality; and we pledge you that 
it shall not, while in our hands, be without 
resources. It ought to have $250,000 as a basis, 
in order to commence with an assurance of imme- 
diate and decided usefulness; and it cannot be lo- 
cated until it shall have $50,00 subscribed and 
lee in, when a vote of a majority of its stock- 

olders is to determine its location. We ask you, 
then, for your children’s sake, and for the sake of 
other children perhaps more needy than they, to 
contribute, if rich, of your abundance generously ; 
if poor, of your earnings liberally, to endow and 
establish The People’s College. 





Aytiocn Cottece.—The following history of 
Antioch College, which we take from the Cincin- 
nati Columbian, will be read with interest by 
many of our readers. This new Institution bids 
fair to become one af the best Colleges in the 
country : 

This Institution was opened on October 5th, by 
the inauguration of the Hon. Horace Mann, late 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, as Presi- 
dent. 

This College is founded at Yellow Springs, 
Greene County, Ohio, by the “Christian Connex- 
ion,” a body numbering about fifteen hundred 
churches in these United States. This is their great 
denominational University, and will receive the 

tronage of the whole body from Maine to Cali- 
ornia, It is called Antioch, because it was at that 
city in Syria the disciples of Jesus were first called 
Christians. 

The funds of this College have been raised in 
small sums, principally in scholarships of one hun- 
dred dollars each, of which more than one thous- 
and have been taken up, making a foundation in 
that respect alone of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to begin with. The interest of this 
money will legally be ten per cent., making a 
sum of more than ten thousand dollars annual in- 
come, to pay the professors and teachers. 

The Institution is entirely liberal in religion. 
The students will be carefully taught and cared 
for in their moral and religious character, but they 


will be permitted to attend that church which 
they or their parents may prefer, as is the case at 
Cambri 


The pa buildings at present erected stand 
on a beautiful and commanding slope, west of the 
ravine of the Springs, and within a quarter of a 
mile of the Mad River Railroad, midway between 
Xenia and Springfield, ninety miles from Cincin- 
nati. Those nearly completed consist of one large 
central edifice, in the form of a cross, 170 feet long, 
and 110 wide, three stories high, of about 18 feet 
each, and a high basement story ; and two halls for 
durmitories, 160 feet long each, 39 feet wide and 
four stories high, besides the basement. The chief 
building is adorned with lofty towers, and is truly 
a majestic pile of architecture. It is designed for 
the chapel, library, lecture and recitation rooms, 
laboratory, cabinet, &e. The three buildings stand 
ou three sides of an oblong square, and are to be 
connected by arcades. Two other halls for dormi- 
tories are to be built as soon as possible, in a simi- 
lar atyle and size, and running parallel to the first 
ones, at a suitable distance. The patrons and 
founders of Antioch College also have an Observa- 
tory and Botanical Garden in prospect, which, if 
zeal and means can produce it, they intend shall 
be the — best in America. The climate of Ohio 
is admirably fitted for such a garden, lying, as it 
does, on the confines of both the vegetation of the 
tropical and temperate zones. 

e faculty consists of Mr. Mann as the head ; 
the Rev. W. H. Doherty, Professor of Rhetoric, 
Logie and Belles Lettres; Ira W. Allen, Professor 
of Mathematics, Astronomy, and Civil > et 
ing ; the Rey. homas Holmes, Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature ; C. S. Pennell, Professor 
of Latin Language and Literature; Mise R. M. 
Pennell, Professor of Physical Geography, Draw- 
ing, Natural History, Civil History, and Didactics, 








and the Rev. A. L. McKenney, Principal of the 
Preparatory School. The President is also Profes- 
sor of Political Economy, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Constitutional law, and Natural The- 
ology. The Chairs of Professorship in 1 ; Chemis- 
try and Practice of Agriculture; 2 Mineralogy 
and Geology ; and 3 of Modern Languages, are as 
yet unfilled. 

No person under twelve years of age will be 
admitted to the preparatory school. Both sexes 
are admissible, both to the faculty and as students, 


We hail the advent of this institution with satis- 
faction, and hope it may sheceed according to the 
best wishes of its founders, to promote a knowl- 
edge of, and obedience to the Laws of Human 
Life and Health, a sound Literature, and a moral 
conduct and religious character. 

[All works published by Fowrers anp Wetts 
will be kept for sale at Antioch College, at New 
York prices.] 

New Yorx Cenraat Coitece.—This isa manual 
labor Institution, located at MeGrawville, Cort- 
land Co., N. Y. It seems to have a broad and lib- 
eral Humanitary basis, We make the following 
extract from the Circular issued by its govern- 
ment, and commend it to the attention of those 
who have requested information in regard to 
manual labor institutions: 


This is a manual labor Institution, impartial in 
its privileges, and open to all persons of both sexes 
of good moral character, who promise to obey its 
rules. The principles at the basis of the Institu- 
tion are such as practical religion and Christian 
civilization demand. 

1. It is unchangeably pledged to the moralit 
of Anti-Slavery, and kindred reforms, and it will 
ever strive to sustain the unity, equality, and 
brotherhood of the human race. 

2. It advocates and secures for woman equal 
advantages in literary, scientific, moral and physi- 
cal education, that she may occupy her true posi- 
tion, and be enabled to co-operate fully in mould- 
ing the sentiments and actions of the public. 

.8. In providing that as early as practicable the 
means of labor shall be as extensive, proportion- 
ately, as the School privileges, it encourages and 
enobles honest tail, hoping thus to form in the 
rising generation habits of industry, to render all 
useful me pres respectable, and, indeed, to 
give honorable character to physical as well as 
mental labor, health to the body as well as vigor 
to the mind. 

The Bible is regarded as the test book in 
morals, to be studied in our own and in the origi- 
nal languages, without partiality for denomina- 
tional preferances, 

Pay for labor will be regulated by its value to 
the College. 

The Female students residing at the Boarding 
Hall will, in classes, be expected to do all the la- 
bor connected with that Building; and although 
this may not be lucrative, it will be carrying out 
an #mportant feature of the Institution. 


Persons desiring further information in regard 
to the Institution, can obtain it by writing to Rev. 
W. Tillinghast, MeGrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

Setecr Famiiy Scnoor ror Boys, at South Wil- 
liamstown, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. We 
have received a handsome Circular from this 
school, the design of which is to furnish to parents 
a school where their sons may be safely and thor- 
oughly educated. It is conducted by B. F. and 
A. A. Mills, 


Mr. Hottts Semovary.—This Institution it situ- 
ated in the pleasant village of Holliston, in Mid- 
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dlesex County, Massachusetts, on a branch of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad. Being located on 
an eminence, retired from the noise of business, yet 
in fali view of the village, it isa very desira- 
ble resort for the student. Motto, “Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” Appli- 
cations for information, or for adthission, may be 
made to Geo, F. Walker, A. M., Principal. 


Mechanical, 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 














“ Tl pata girdle round the earth in forty minutes.”’ 
SuaxsPxare. 


Amon@ modern discoveries in physical science, 
the Electric Telegraph stands pre-eminent. Time 
and Space Annihilated! Intelligence communi- 
cated from “pole to pole” in a twinkling! 
“ Human thoughts” obtain a world-wide publicity, 
with the quickness of the heart’s pulsation! Lee- 
tures and Speeches delivered this evening in one 
city, reported and printed verbatim, to be read in 
another, in the morning papers, with our breakfast! 
The “ motto” of that illustrious prophet and seer, is 
thus realized and justified, and we truly 

“ Put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes.” 


The history and progress of the electric tele- 
graph, must interest every reader. We compile a 
few facts from Chambers’ Journal : 

So rapid has been the extension of electro-tele- 
graphic communication throughout the world, 
that we might almost fancy the subtle agent had 
something to do with its own propagation. Gun- 
powder took a century or two to make the tour of 
Europe and prove its superiority to bows and 
arrows ; and steam-engines panted and puffed for 
many a year before the world thought it worth 
while to turn them to account. How different the 
progress of the electric telegraph ! 

Professor Morse established his first line in 
1844! 

In England, the prospect of profit appears so 
good, that the United Kingdom Electric Tele- 
graph Company are going to work in earnest. 
Their wires will be laid under ground in pipes, 
following generally the turnpike roads; and they 
propose to lease the exclusive use of a wire to an 
one desiring it. Seeing that one house alone - 
London, pays $4,800 a-year for telegraphic messa- 
ges, there is good reason to believe that a wire 
may be rented with benefit to both parties. The 
company have engaged the services of Mr. Wheat- 
stone, and intend to send shilling messages, and 
have thus possessed themselves of two elements of 
success—ability and cheapness. Already an un- 
derground telegraph is laid on the old turnpike 
road from London to Dover, and it is by this that 
those brief but important paragraphs of news from 
the continent which appear in the morning papers 
are transmitted. Not only are the railway sta- 
tions of the metropolis connected with each other 
by underground wires, but the post-office, admi- 
ralty, and other government offices, the chief sta- 
tion of police, the houses of Parliament, and some 
of the leading clubs, are also interwired. The 
authorities can now send orders, quick as thought, 
to detain a muail-packet, to dispatch a frigate from 
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any of the outports, or expedite equipments at the 
dockyards. Gentlemen sitting at dinner in the 
Reform Club in the heart of London, have instan- 
taneous notice every quarter of an hour of what 
is going on in the House of Commons. 

Most of this progress has been accomplished 
since 1850, as also the laying down of the under- 
sea communications. It was in August, 1850, that 
the possibility of sending a message through the 
Straits of Dover was demonstrated, as though to 
stimulate ingenuity, for the wire was broken by an 
unfortunate accident, and the work delayed for 
many months. The experiment was repeated 
towards the close of 1851 with entire success, 
which has not once been interrupted. Future his- 
torians will perhaps be struck by the fact, that the 
first news sent by the wire was of the famous coup 
d'etat of the 24 December. If it was then re- 
marked that England had lost her insular position, 
what shall be said now, when we have a second 
wire running to Middlekirk, near Ostend, and a 
third from Oxfordness to Schevinengen on the 
Dutch coast, 119 miles in length! The latter wire 
was worthily inaugurated, on the 14th June last, 
by the flashing across of the king of Holland’s 
opening speech to his Chambers. Then there are 
two wires across the Irish Channel ; and a third is 
talked of, to run from the Mull of Cantyre to 
Fairhead. Ireland, too, is less insulated than be- 
fore. By means of these under-sea wires, we can 
now communicate with most parts of the Conti- 
nent. The Dutch line gives us the shortest route 
to Copenhagen ; and now that wires are sunk 
across the Great and Little Belts, we can hold 
telegraphic talk with the Danish capital. Through 
the Belgian wire, we reach Prussia, thence to Cra- 
cow and Warsaw, and on to St. Petersburg, or we 
may diverge the course of the message to Vienna, 
and have it forwarded to Trieste, 325 miles fur- 
ther, where it will overtake the India mail. The 
Czar is stretching wires from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, and to his ports on the Baltic and Black 
Seas; and before long, when he wants to quarrel 
with the Sultan, he will be able to do so with less 
delay than at present. The Turk, on his part, is 
thinking he would like to have a telegraph ; and, 
should he realize his wishes, Muscovite and Moslem 
may intercommunicate with equal celerity. Perth 
on the Tay may now, if she will, hold a “crack” 
with Pesth on the Danube ; and Manchester ask 
Marseille for the earliest quotations of Egyptian 
cotton. 

At first, most of the German wires were laid 
under-ground, but in many places those stretched 
on posts have been substituted, as more generally 
serviceable. They are no longer confined to the 
railways, but are carried by such routes as are 
most suitable ; and soon the miles of telegraph 
will outnumber those of railways. Austria has 
about 4,000 miles of telegraph, and the other parts 
of Germany about as many. The wires are pene- 
trating the valleys of Switzerland, and creeping 
up the slopes of the Alps; Spain has found out 
their use, but to a very limited extent; Italy has 
a few score miles ; and in Piedmont, Mons. Borelli, 
the engineer, has done wonders with them. 
While waiting the completion of the railway be- 
tween Turin and Genoa, it was thought desirable 
to connect the two cities by telegraph ; and, to 
effect this, the wires are carried over precipitous 
steeps, stretched across valleys nearly a mile in 
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width, and buried in some places, where no other 
mode yas possible. The way in which the diffi- 
culties of the ground are overcome, is said to excel 
any thing similar in Europe. 

The Italian wires are to be connected with Cor- 
sica and Sardinia by lines sunk in the dividing 
channels ; and from the southernmost cape of Sar- 
dinia they will be carried to Africa, striking the 
mainland a few miles west of Tunis, from which 
point it will not be difficult to reach Algeria, 
Egypt, and ultimately India. One stage, from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, will ere long be complete ; 
and in India itself preparations are being made for 
the construction of 3,000 miles of telegraph. 

The establishment of the electric telegraph in 
France has been slower than in other countries ; 
but there are now lines which radiate from Paris 
to Bordeaux, Marseille, Lyon, Toulouse, Havre, 
Dieppe, Calais and Strasbourg ; and by the close 
of the present year, the chief towns of each de- 
partment will be connected with the Ministry of 
the Interior. The government is master of all the 
lines ; by way of Strasbourg, they now reach Ger- 
many independently of Belgium ; and in that city 
the French office and the Baden offices are side by 
side. Besides their own private despatches, no 
secret messages are sent, except certain diplomatic 
matters, and the news brought by the Indian mail 
to Marseille. The latter is at once flashed on- 
wards to London. Paris time is adopted on the 
lines all over France. 

The vast extent of the United States has caused 
a greater extension of the telegraph than in any 
other country ; it is now but little short of 30,000 
miles, including Canada. There are two direct 
lines from Philadelphia to New Orleans, Projects 


are talked of, one of them sanctioned by Congress, . 


for lines from Natchez, on the Mississippi, to San 
Francisco, a distance of 3,000 miles; and from 
Vera Cruz to Acapulco, and from Missouri to 
Oregon, with a post of cavalry at every twenty 
miles to guard the wires, and ride with despatches. 
Another, is to annex Cuba by means of a wire sunk 
across the channel which separates that island 
from Florida. It will need to be strong to resist 
the action of the Gulf-stream, which there flows 
with great rapidity. In Boston, all the fire-sta- 
tions are connected by telegraph, and alarms are 
made known with a promptitude that averts much 
mischief. Private telegraphs, too, are greatly 
used in the large trading towns. 

Much has been said by projectors about an un- 
der-sea telegraph to America ; but it isa question 
whether, in such a distance, the currents generated 
in the wire by natural causes would not prove 
fatal to the transmission of an impulse from one 
extremity to the other. Some physicists believe 
that the experiment would not succeed from Gal- 
way to Newfoundland, which is more than half 
the breadth of the Atlantic; and they state the 
practicable route to be by crossing Behring’s 
Strait ; or to run a wire from the Shetlands to the 
Faroes and Iceland, thence to Greenland, Labra- 
dor and Nova Scotia. - This task, however, remains 
for future enterprise, and will some day form an 
important chapter in the history of the electric 
telegraph. Meanwhile, (in Wordsworth accommo- 
dated,) 

. * * . *. time, 
Pleased with its triumphs o’er his brother space, 
Accepts from its bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on it with cheer sublime. 





Agriculture. 
FARM WORK TO BE DONE IN DECEMBER. 


BY H. ©. VAIL. 


Tax ingress of this month is usually attended by 
an increase of cold, and frequently by deep snows. 
The farmer who has carefully prepared for the in- 
clemeney of the, weather, and provided every 
means of shelter and comfort for himself and his 
animals, may now employ his leisure time in lay- 
ing plans for future agricultural operations. 

It is not sufficient that good shelter has been 
provided and comforts attended to thus far, but a 
constant care must be entertained for the welfare 
of the farm stock. See that the stables are pro- 
vided with decomposed muck, plaster, or charcoal 
dust, to absorb the gaseous exhalations, which are 
at all times injurious to the health of animals, 
Pure water should be provided as near the stables 
as possible, to avoid the necessity of driving stock 
a long distance through rain and snow storms, 
and leaving their manure along the pathway—a 
total loss to the farmer. There are few localities 
where a hydraulic ram could not be used with 
advantage, and at a small expense, to elevate 
water, and thus prove a souree of profit, by keep- 
ing the animals more comfortable at a less ex- 
pense for fodder. 

Cut all your corn stalks and steam them. The 
following plan for a steamer is found to be econo- 
mical and rapid in its performance :— 

Make a pan from a sheet of Russia iron, turning 
up the edges so as to make it three inches deep. 
In this, place a bottomless box, made of thick pine 
plank, nailing the sheet iron on the sides and ends 
securely. Inside, place a false bottom perforated 
with half-inch augur holes, and supported by 
cleats, so as to leave a space between the false and 
real bottom about two and a-half inches deep. 
Build two walls of brick or stone, on which place 
the box, so that there will be an aperture running 
the whole length of the box, terminating in a cir- 
cular orifice, in which a stove pipe is placed, of 
sufficient length to convey all the smoke away. 
To use this apparatus, all that is necessary is to 
fill the space at the bottom about one-half or two- 
thirds full of water, placing the material to be 
steamed above the false bottom, cover tight, and 
build a fire under the front part of the box, using 
light wood or brush, and the operation of steam- 
ing will soon be performed. This method will be 
found to be cheap, rapid, and safe, serving the 
place of a more expensive apparatus, and may be 
fitted up by any ingenious person who has the 
proper toola. When the stalks are removed from 
the steam-box, a little salt should be sprinkled 
over it, and, if meal is to be used, add that at the 
same time, so that it may become partially cooked. 
Sliced roots may be fed with profit during this 
and all other months when grass cannut be ob- 
tained. 

It will be found profitable to cut all straw for 
bedding cattle, or making manure. Long straw 
prevents the handling of manures with ease or ra- 
pidity, and requires a longer time to decay. With 
the horse power used for threshing, and a straw 
cutter of the most approved pattern, a large quan- 
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tity may be cut during rainy days, when no other 
work can be performed. See that your beasts do 
not tyrannize over one another; any attempt of 
this kind should be checked at once, by separating 
the master beasts. 

Grape vines which were neglected last fall may 
yet be pruned. Do not neglect it later than Feb- 
ruary, for fear of profuse bleeding at the open- 
ing of spring. The proper time is about the 15th 
of November. Guano may be dug in about trees 
of sluggish growth, on days when there is no frost 
in the ground. The rains of winter and spring 
will dissolve it before it can have an opportunity 
to injure the trees by coming in contact with the 
spongioles, or termini of the roots, through which 
the tree receives its nourishment. 

Hardy shade and fruit trees may be transplanted, 
should the winter prove mild enough, and the 
roots protected from frost by a sufficient mulch of 
straw or other coarse litter. Large trees which 
are to be removed may be prepared by digging a 
trench about them deep enough to cut off the 
principal roots; and when the ball of earth is 
frozen, the whole may be cut loose and transport- 
ed to the place it is destined to occupy, being 
careful not to bruise any part. We have trans- 
planted trees with perfect success, in the winter 
months, north of New York. Never set trees 
without digging the holes at least four feet deep 
and four feet wide—returning the surface soil to 
the hole, leaving the subsoil on the surface in place 
of that removed to fill the hole, where, by the con- 
tinued action of sun and air, it will ultimately be- 
come surface soil. Place bones, woolen rags, or 
scraps of leather below the tree—by gradual de- 
cay they will yield up their constituents to the 
tree. Do not set trees at a greater depth than 
they were in the nursery. A less depth is better, 
so as to allow for gradual settling. When the 
hole is ready fur the reception of the tree, the 
centre should be a little higher than the outside ; 
straighten out the roots and sprinkle on fine, 
loose mold in small quantities, and, when par- 
tially filled, pour on water to settle the dirt into 
all the hollow places, never treading the soil or 
shaking the tree up and down, a practice which 
will prove injurious to the tree, by throwing the 
roots out of position. Finish, by driving down a 
strong, limber stake, to give the tree stability and 
yet allow some freedom of motion. Tie the tree 
to this by means of a straw band, and put a quan- 
tity of straw, salt, or refuse hay, leaves or other 
refuse litter, about the body of the tree, covering 
with sticks or stones to prevent it from being 
blown away. This is called mulching, and will 
protect the roots from frost in winter and drought 
in summer. 

Gather all the leaves and woods mold you can 
from forest lands to add to compost heaps, or place 
under cattle for the absorption of their urine, This 
is the usual time for killing hogs. Do not pack 
the pork until thoroughly cold. Compost all the 
blood, hair, and entrails with muck, or other inert 
vegetable matter, and it will serve as an excellent 
manure for grape vines, raspberrys, and currant 
bushes. 

Draw wood from swamps, while frozen, and cut 
fuel, placing it under cover. Scrape up ald wood 
piles, using the dirt to compost with manure. See 
to root heaps and cellars, protect them well from 








frosts. Dig ditches where practicable, when other 
more important work has been performed. 


General Articles. 


VA LEDICTORNYT 
FOR 1853. 








Tuis number closes another volume. 
Our existing mental relations, as editors 
and readers, here terminate, as do also our 
pecuniary obligations, by our having deliv- 
ered what we promised, and you paid 
for. Yet “ Hope” whispers, “this connec- 
tion has established that relation of soul to 
soul, which shall never cease, 

“ While life, or thought, or being lasts, 
Or immortality endures.” 

May we not hope that many thoughts 
and suggestions, gathered from these pages, 
have been treasured up in the store-house of 
memory, to serve both, as food for medita- 
tion in after life, and as seed sown, not ia 
your own minds merely, but cast into other 
minds, to be watered by daily reflection, till 
it grows, ripens, and yields a hundred fold 
of that mental and moral aliment which shall 
strengthen you and them in the exercise of all 
the human virtues and intellectual capabili- 
ties, as well as in your and their srrrirvt re- 
invigoration ; and thus to be resown, and 
reconsumed “ while immortality endures?” 

More ; may we not hope it has been so 
far acceptable and profitable as to induce, 
not merely a re-subscription, but also a 
hearty effort to lead others also to that 
phrenological fountain whose waters have 
revivified your own spirit-nature ? 

Disciple of Phrenology, owe you any 
thing to your Alma Mater? Has this scr- 
ENCE OF MIND done ought by way of de- 


‘livering you from any error, reinvigorating 


any virtue, enlarging your comprehensive- 
ness of mind, etherializing your nature, or 
promoting your procress on the great sta- 
dium of being? In short, has it, or has it 
not, been a MISSIONARY OF Goop to your 
innermost entity? Has it not opened out 
your mind into series after series of new 
truths, each extending your range of 
thought, your richness of emotion, your 
scope of comprehension, more than any thing 
else you ever read? Reflect. Were not 
your ideas narrow, your views contracted, 
your thought-material barren, and your 
intellectual horizon limited, as if looking 
heavenward from a deep, narrow defile, so 
that you could discern but a small spot in 
the sky of truth? Yet, has not this ex- 
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pounder of the human constitution placed 
you upon a high mountain peak of observa- 
tion and meditation, overlooking vast and 
various fields, luxuriant in the floral beau- 
ties of virtuous emotions, and loaded with 
the delicious fruits of truth, and interspers- 
ed with hills, which, explored, yield rich 
mines of intellect-expanding treasures, be- 
sides disclosing a vast expanse of sky-scenery, 
bedecked with silver-edged clouds of heaven- 
tending sentiment? And its mind-improv- 
ing power is limited only by your several 
capacities for receiving its exhaustless treas- 
ures. 


Then, how much are you willing to rE- 
BEsTOW on the mMorHER from whose breasts 
you have drawn all this personal improve- 
ment? Enriched by some precious gift, 
does its grateful recipient, if a true type of 
exalted humanity, ever enjoy it, without 
both thanking, and longing for some oppor- 
tunity to reward, the donor? And the more 
so, the more benefited and grateful. Are you, 
then, a recipient of any like wenra. treasure, 
or moraL gem at the hands of Phrenology ? 
And O how crear that treasure! What 
could induce you to allow every idea and 
emotion inspired by it, and all others they 
have awakened, to be irrecoverably blotted 
from your minds? Could worlds? ‘Then 
How great the treasure! And the thank- 
offering should be commensurate. Do you 
filially burn to express this gratitude ? And 
would you know how? Do uxto ones, as 
has been done to you. Conduct orners also 
to that tree whose delicious fruits have feast- 
ed, refreshed, and developed, your own inner- 
most nature. Since Phrenology has done 
your own soul so much good, can you do less 
than putits flowing bow] to the lips of others? 
—not one, nora score merely, but to ALL you 
can. Turn Missionary. The man- reforming 
spirit is innate in man, and rises highest in 
those most highly endowed. The better 
you are, the more will you desire, and en- 
deavor, to improve .others. And what can 
improve them equally with Phrenology ? 
Does it not lay the axe at the very roor of 
all human woes, by pointing out its cause, 
in showing in what broken law they have 
their being? And, disclosing that law, with 
the finger of unerring certainty, it leads 
the road to its after observance, which ush- 
ers in all its consequent blessings. Human 
nature was CREATED all right--was made just 
as perfect as all the concentrated capabili- 
ties of the Almighty could possibly render 
it. But how wofully has man fallen from 
it! Phrenology analyzes prmurrive human- 
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ity ; and thereby shows to both individuals 
and society exactly waergtn they have de- 
parted from it; mow induced every pain, 
every evil; and likewise how, by returning 
to its original type, to reap all those bless- 
ings engrafted by the Great Supreme upon 
the nature of man. Then, reformers, here 
is your reform instrumentality. Mission- 
aries, here is your mission. Ye, then, who 
love man, or Phrenology, and especially 
both, consecrate and ordain yourselves mis- 
sionaries to spread these sin-healing, soul- 
cleansing, and man-regenerating doctrines 
broadcast to the extent of your abilities, by 
diffusing Phrenology, spreading its works, 
circulating its Journat, and every where 
talking up its doctrines. The harvest is all 
ripe, yet, thank heaven, its laborers are not 
few, notidlers. Yet more are wanted—any 
number, and wielding every variety of 
implement at once. And real zeaLous 
workers, who labor, not for dollars merely, 
but from Love OF THE HARVEST, work 
while your day lasts. Yet work remem- 
bering that now is seed time as well as 
harvest. Spread broadcast that phreno- 
logical seed which has so enriched your own 
being, that it may do unto others what it has 
done for you. Ask yourselves, ye who would 
promote human weal, by what other means 
can you do as much Goon, as by spreading 
Phrenology ; and let what it has done for 
you, dictate the answer. And in what way 
spread this science as effectually as by ob- 
taining JourNAL subscribers ? for it is the 
harbinger. Where it goes, books follow to 
complete what it begins. Secure its peru- 
sal by an intelligent mind, and you regener- 
ate that mind. 





In 1844, we offered this Journal to a 
shrewd publisher, on condition that he have 
all its profits, we editing gratuitously. He 
declined, saying, ‘I cannot perceive any 
principle of human nature, political, secta- 
rian, intellectual, or moral, on which it can 
draw.” That principle is its ReceNERATION 
OF MIND. 

But, what a contrast between then and 
now! Then, after the senior editor had 
sunk five or SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS, in start- 
ing the Journat, and become too much in- 
volved to advance much more, he offered to 
give it away, and edit it besides, because un- 
willing to see his darling foster child die of 
starvation! Its subscription list then num- 
bered only some 700 to 800. It now lacks 
but a few names of rirry THovsaND! and 
50,000 is an immense number. And these 
the very best—most progressive—spirited, 





and intellectual minds of our nation! Then 
how powerful its influence, not over its hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers—for every 
Journal must have several, and many, scores, 
of readers—but, through them over the mass 
of American mind—over our very nation it- 
self? 

Yet, for all this, we arrogate no credit to 
ourselves. We have but done our simple 
duty, in straight-forward integrity, and be- 
nevolence. But to our co-workERs—those 
who get subscribers—more than to ourselves, 
is this magnificent result attributable! As- 
sistants, God will bless—has blessed—you, 
for you have blessed his children. Most 
nobly have ye battled opposition, encoun- 
tered rebuke, and persevered till victory 
turned your reproach into honor, To how 
many such laborers do given townships and 
communities owe the rnrropvuction of these 
new views, which, the entering wedge once 
started, regenerated the spirit of the people, 
and popular assent, followed! The laborer 
may be forgotten among his neighbors, or 
his reward may be deferred, but Eternal Jus- 
tice never forgets. Your reward awaits 
you. And every laborer is a thousand fold 
compensated, in doing the work itself, and 
in its results. Co-laborers—brothers—we 
thank you. Yet solicit prospective efforts. 
Behold what you have done! Work on. 

To rue Press, we return our humble yet 
most hearty thanks. You have both cir- 
culated the fact of our existence, and 
spoken in our behalf. Ye have the thanks 
of those ye have benefitted ; and this guar- 
antees to you their MarerraL support. In 
blessing us, you bless your readers and 
yourselves. And O, how infinitely much 
our country owes to its unfettered press! 
In this land of readers, and what a host of 
readers it has, alone, on the face of the 
whole earth, it speaks unshackled ; for even 
in England, so heavy a governmental tariff 
is levied on advertisements, and in other 
ways, that only a few papers can live. Nor 
many of them, unless they fawn to the 
powers that be. All hail, ye intellect- 
guides of Columbia’s discerning sons! 
And if ye see fit to continue your personal 
efforts in our behalf, we, and your country, 
will continue to thank and love you. 

Yet, we have encountered & little oppo- 
sition ; only a little, and that quite ineffi- 
cient ; so insignificant, indeed, that we re- 
cognize not the slightest effect therefrom. 
Yet we court legitimate, well intended 
criticism, and will try to profit thereby. 
And we hereby offer to meet manfully, any 
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intellectual objections urged against our 
science. But mere bigoted denunciation 
we shall, as we have, let alone. In our 
country, bigotry must soon die out. 

Some clergymen have condemned. A 
“Rev. D. D.,” Muddy “Pond,” “away 
down east,” has been casting dirty water at 
us, yet not even a spatter has reached us. 
The impotency of such efforts would render 
them simply ridiculous, only that their very 
insignificance substitutes pity for ridicule. 
But some have commended. And among the 
latter, are the very best and indeed most 
popular preachers of the day; while our 
clerical opposers, belong to that old school 
clique who carp at progress in any form, 
and would keep society where “ the fathers” 
left it. Yet even them we respect. The 
Railroad train needs its ‘‘ Breakmen,”’ almost 
as much as “engine-men” or conductors. 
Conservatives do good service, even to the 
cause of progress, by pointing out its flaws, 
and restraining excesses. Brother oppo- 
nent, give us your hand. We are both 
doing humanity service. Labor on, we 
will profit by your very cavils. Tell us all 
our faults, in malice or in love, and we will 
“think the matter over.” 

Finally, friend, foe, co-worker, reader— 
one, all—Adieu in December; but we 
shall look for your reappearance in January, 
and hope to see you come “ Nor ALONE.” 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


DISCIPLINE OF INFANT! 
BY GEARDE. 


“* How use doth breed a habit in » man!’’ 
Suakxsrzars, 
“ Custom forms us all ; 
Our thoughts, our morals, our most fixed belief, 
Are consequences of oar place of birth.” 
Aaron Hitt. 


Hansrts of early life, whether virtuous or vicious, 
are alike almost omnipotent in their sway over 
man. Of the two, vile habits are, with much 
greater difficulty, broken and conquered, than are 
virtuous ones. Inspiration supposes, that the 
leopard may as easily change his spots, and the 
Ethiopian his skin, as for him to do good who is 
accustomed to do evil. 

There are no greater despots, than artificially 
formed appetites. Men are most slavishly enam- 
ored of the absolute arbitrariness of vile custom. 
Wehave myriads of “living epistles” on thie sub- 
ject, which may be “read and known of all,” 
among the hordes of victims to rum-drinking 
and tobacco chewing, who have for a long cycle 
of years, been addicted to these beastly habita. 
Prometheus-like, bound by stern fate, they may 
be found at times writhing for deliverance, 
“champing the bit like a colt fresh yoked, and 
struggling against the reins ;” but find,. too late, 
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“they are thrown with a whirl into the stern ed- 


dies of necessity.” 

C. C. Colton, in his Lacon, gives a striking 
illustration of the powerful influence of habit. He 
says: “The late Sir George Stanton informed 
me, that he had visited a man in India, who had 
committed a murder; and in order to save his life, 
but what was of much more consequence, his 
caste, he submitted to the penalty imposed; this 
was, that he should sleep for seven years on a 
bedstead, without any mattress, the whole surface 
of which was studded with points of iron resem- 
bling nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the 
flesh. Sir George saw him in the fifth year of his 
probation, and his skin was then like the hide of a 
rhinoceros, but more callous; at that time, how- 
ever, he could sleep comfortably on his ‘bed of 
thorns,’ and remarked, that, at the expiration of 
the term of his sentence, he should most prob- 
ably continue that system from choice, which he 
had been obliged to adopt from necessity.” 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it ;” for 
this very sensible reason—habituated from his 
youth to acknowledge the rightful supremacy of 
the higher faculties, the moral and intellectual 
over the baser passions, the animal propensities, 
in old age he reaps the fruits of this subordina- 
tion; and in his perpetual adherence to these 
“first principles,” taught him in early life, he 
stands invincible amid the assaults of temptation, 
that would swerve the otherwise trained from the 
path of rectitude and honor. Does it not remain 
true also, that if trained in the way he should not 
go, “he will not depart from it?” If trained to 
aeknowledge no master but his appetites and 
passions; if taught to give the predominance to 
the sensual over the moral, the animal over the 
intellectual, when may we hope he will ever 
break from the vassalage of almost omnipotent, 
sinful, slavish habit, perseyeringly fostered, and 
cherished by those who have moulded and form- 
ed his character in his youth. 

Where lies the responsibility during juvenile 
years, of contracting vicious habite, which hold 
such arbitrary sway over men and women their 
entire life time? We undertake to say, that every 
habit of every youth, virtuous or vile, is only the 
result of the discipline of training. Who does 
this training? Children are born without a single 
habit formed, either good or bad. On whom then 
rests the ponderous responsibility of contracting 
and perpetuating the habits of the children of 
this goodly land, if not on their parents and guar- 
dianst 

We admit that the force of example and as- 
sociation, with innumerable external agencies, 
combine with parental discipline to develop the 
child’s character; but it is the peculiar prerog- 
ative and duty of parents, guardians, and teachers 
of youth, to hold in subordination all theseagen- 
cies and influences, and make them subserve the 
grand purpose of wholesome training. 

The infant exhibits nothing like character, either 
good or bad ; has no moral or immoral habits ; no 
opinions ; no ideas; no reason ; no conscience; and 
is dependent beyond any other animal, and for a 
much longer period. There is less of instinct than 
the brute creation possess at the same age, which, 
in the absence of higher intelligence, becomes 





their guide. Allis left with the matured judg- 
ment of those into whose bands this embryo im- 
mortal has fallen. 

The delicacy and susceptibility of infancy and 
childhood, also indicates the duty of timely culture 
and early training. Physical developments will 
no doubt be made “after some sort,” though the 
child may be left as far as conceivable to itself. 
The intellect, too, however neglected by the pa- 
rent and teacher, will imbibe knowledge from a 
thousand sources. The mind and body left to 
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- themselves, will, from their own activity, acquire 


spontaneously a certain amount of development, 
valuable in the pursuits of life, but which would 
be vastly more so if habitually under the proper 
culture of parental discipline. 

The moral susceptibilities, the appetites, and na- 
tive propensities, demand the constant solicitude 
and attention of the parent. If neglected, they are 
always perverted and corrupted; and to preserve 
them from irreclaimable deterioration, the most 
careful and unremitted culture is requisite. Neg- 
lect, however, would be far preferable to the posi- 
tive influences now so often prevalent in giving 
fearful and fatal control to the unnatural appe- 
tites and habits formed and fostered in infancy 
and childhood under parental sanction. The his- 
tory of numerous families furnish abundant illus- 
trations of the correctness of these principles. 
Peevish, fretful, troublesome children are usually 
made so by those who have the care of them, 
mothers and nurses, or both combined, not born 
so, unless the temper or disposition of the parents 
is habitually morose, sour, and sullen. Often the 
tumult and bustle, with every influence of the 
home circle, conspire in promoting the consumma- 
tion of this most undesirable acquirement. 

Infants cry, sometimes cry almost constantly, be- 
cause those who have the care and training of 
them teach them how. It is much more natural 
for infants to laugh than for them to ery. 

** Crying, cross children,” as they are termed, 
would be very scarce if mothers and nurses did not 
take so much pains to make them such; not de- 
signedly, we admit, yet as effectually as though 
designed. The crying becomes habitual, because 
the training has been habitual. The work com- 
menced when the mother first began, or the nurse, 
to crowd its stomach with food at every slight 
manifestation of uneasiness, without regard to con- 
sequences, moral or physical; and has progressed 
on the same principle; you may do all within 
your power to gratify the wishes of such a child, 
and fail of making it any thing more than momen- 
tarily contented. It incessantly worries and troub- 
les itself and some one else. Another child, 
managed differently, may often have its wishes and 
requests denied, and yet never murmurs, always is 
pleasant and happy. I may interfere with my 
child’s enjoyments, take from it whatever it pos- 
sesses at any time when apparently most delight- 
ed; refuse to grant its requests, or gratify its 
wishes, and never think of hearing a mumur from 
it. The simple reason is, I purpose in the manage- 
ment of my child, to first please myself, not the 
child. The child must begoverned by my wishes, 
not its own. I intend to train the child; not 
allow the child to train me. Whether it is pleas- 
ed or not, it shall make -no difference with my 
discipline. If it is disposed to cry at first, it 
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avails nothing; no attention is paid to this what 

ever; and, unless the child is an idiot, its lesson 
is soon learnt. Place my child in the hands of 
another, change its discipline, and in a short 
time the happy, peaceful, never troublesome babe 
may be transformed into a discontented, peevish, 
constantly troublesome one. Give it back to me,” 
and, changing the management, I will soon chgnge 
its character back agc'n. I have done this, and 
have seen it done, and I know it can be done 
almost without exception. Wherein lies the differ- 
ence? Let us illustrate. 

One child at the age of ten months or a year, 
is permitted to occupy a seat at the table with the 
family at meal time. Immediately its “ery” com- 
mences for something, it matters not what; and 
tbat something it must have, or there is no liv- 
ing in peacein the same room. It should be no- 
ticed such children always rule. They will pull 
the dishes, table cloth, and all from the table, and 
then turn the table over if possible, if their wishes 
are not complied with. Another child occupies 
the same position at the table of the same age, 
but of different parents, and it is peaceable and 
quiet, and loves to observe the order which is 
there established. If a ‘‘ blessing” is to be invok- 
ed, its little hands are folded, and it is as quiet 
and docile as a lamb until the ceremony is com- 
pleted. Nothing is disturbed upon the table. 
Things which it handles freely at other times, 
now may lie within its reach untouched and un- 
handled. It eats whatever is given it, and seems 
happy, tenfold more so than the humored one. 
Let these babes change hands, and invariably their 
characters would change. No child is so lovely 
and of so sweet a disposition at this age, but that 
in a short time it may be made most unlovely, 
and its disposition most sadly embittered. No 
child is so hopelessly cheerless and cross, but by 
proper management it may, for most of the time, 
be made agreeable, pleasant, and cheerful. 

I am now writing, while on my ear falls the un- 
welcome and disagreeable sound of a worrying, 
erying child. I pity the child; I know it is not to 
blame. I am convinced that this child, properly 
disciplined, would scarcely ever be heard to ery; 
but if you cross its path now, though it is only 
about fifteen months old, it will strike and fight, 
ery and bawl, wring and twist, till no one in the 
house can do anything with it, but let it have its 
way, and whatever it may want, if it isthe look- 
ing glass and hammer. The imps of the dark 
regions could not appear more unlovely than does 
this child at times. Who is forming the habits 
and moulding the disposition of this child? Who 
has made it what it already is? Who but those 
with whom it is surrounded? And yet without 
question, if those parents should hear any re- 
flections implying culpability in them in reference 
to their responsibility, they would as soon be 
offended as their child when crossed. 

Their other children are but fac-similes of one 
another, and though older, exhibit the same 
characteristic. It is impossible to love them, be- 
cause their conduct is so repulsive to the finer feel- 
ings. They are saucy, impudent, and will lie, and 
fight one another, and even their parents also. 
They almost invariably rule, while habits of “ will 
and won't,” “shall and shan’t,” are being confirm- _ 
ed every day. Like wax they are in the plastic 
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hands of their parents, and are made what they 
are by them. Like melted lead, which is poured 
inte the mould and fast cooling, their habits are 
being formed, and their destiny being fixed. “The 
delicate surfaces on which the daguerreotype so 
exactly portrays the human countenance, with 
no pencil or colors, but reflective sunbeams, are 
not half so impressible as the unsophisticated 
spitit of childhood.” The truth is, “the mind at 
that tender age is not only open to all influences, 
good and bad, but it spontaneously invites them 
to write upon its own expanding capacities their 
own image and superscription. It longs for im- 
pressions as the parched cornfield for genial show- 
ers. It spreads out its tender leaves to receive 
them, as the green plant to the dews of heaven. 
As some flowers follow the sun through all his 
cireuit, and open their gay bosom full upon his 
glowing, rolling orb all day long, from morn to 
noon, from noon to night, so are infancy and 
childhood irresistibly drawn within the sphere 
of incessantly active influences, which must go far 
to fashion their manhood, and impress upon them 
forms of moral dignity or degradation, which will 
endure ineffaceably through eternity. 

No point is more clear then, than that the bias 
which shapes our earthly and eternal destiny is 
usually received in childhood. On whom then, 
we ask again, rests the work of giving this bias! 
On the plastic nature of the child may be impress- 
ed, by theforce of example and association, almost 
any form of vice and ungodliness. Ifa christian 
parent would make a cannibal of his child, he has 
but to pass it over into the hands of the Fejees, 
and it assuredly grows up a cannibal. Have it 
nurtured in a den of thieves, or smugglers, or 
robbers, and it will neither feel horror at nor disap- 
probation of the atrocious crimes with which it 
is constantly familiar. Its highest aspiration, 
which its blighted spirit will probably ever feel, 
is to become the most daring and expert of the 
gang in crime. 

Ill training produces ill results; good training 
produces good resulta, This is the doctrine urg- 
ed upon us by Divine authority, without draw- 
back or limitation. I am aware that those parents 
who think they do all they can towards the for- 
mation of correct habita, but who little know 
what is done of a contrary tendency, will feel 
disposed to call in question these statements. They 
will say, “children are not all alike;” “my chil- 
dren are very different in their habits and tastes, 
while my treatment of them has been similar.” 
This we freely and frankly admit, “that in some 
respects, no two children are alike.” No two pa- 
rents are in all respects alike. Yet in many re- 
spects the children of the same family are alike. 
The discipline which makes one child dutiful, 
makes all dutiful. The training which fosters the 
spirit of kindness, liberality and forbearance in 
one, will foster the same virtues in all. Where 
all are left to form spontaneously their habits 
and deportment during the period of infancy and 
childhood, some will enjoy counteracting influences 
which others do not; and hence the difference 
which is often seen in the children of the same 
family where the domestic influences have been 
very similar over all the children. 

The great amount of training is in the wrong 
direction, or comes from the wrong quarter. 
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The young learn their vices from those with 
whom they come in contact, with whom they have 
daily intercourse. The manifestation of temper, 
and the spirit of retaliation, are often winked at, 
often laughed at by parents; and the child of 
searcely a years’ age, is encouraged rather than 
checked in this wicked habit. Perhaps it learns 
to lie, because this is the daily habit of the moth- 
er. How few mothers do what they say, and 
no more respecting their children. Habitually 
the child is ugly, wilful, disobedient and trouble- 
some, because so it is educated, so it is trained. 


Without doubt, there is as much family govern- 


ment now as in the daysof our puritan forefa- 
thers. The only difference discernible is in point 
of force and efficiency. It has changed hands. 
But we cannot resist the conclusion, that on pa- 
rents and guardians rests the responsibility of 
forming the physical and moral character of their 
postechty, 


Hughes, from the last verse of the second chapter of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter. 

The sermon being concluded, the Consecrator seated him- 
self before the altar, when the new Bishops, kneeling before 
him, presented two lighted tapers, two ornamented loaves, 
two small ornamented barrels of wine, and kissed the Con- 
secrator’s hand. Several prayers followed, and then the 
Kiss of Peace was given by the Consecrater, to the conse- 
erated, who gave it in turn to the assistants. Next came 
the blessing of the Mitre, after which the Choir sang the Je 
Deum, the new Bishops and the Assistant Bishops all the 
while marching through the Church, the elect biessing the 
people. At the close of the hymn, the Consecrator, who 
‘was standing uncovered at the altar, said: May ‘your 
hands be made firm, and may your right hands be exalted; 
justice and judgment be the preparation of your seats. 
He also added the litanic petitions, anda prayer. The Con- 
secrator and assistant then ranged thernselves, uncovered, 
at the gospel side of the altar. The others knelt, and the 
Consecrated Bishops went up to the middie of the altar, 
wearing their mitres, having their croziers in the left hand, 
and, signing the altar and themselves, gave their blessmg in 
the usual manner. Then the Consecrator and his assistants 
took their mitres and turned their faces toward the epistle 
side of the altar, to which the newly consecrated went, and 
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DOMESTIC. 





Coxsecration or Carnonic Bisnors.—A cere- 
mony of unace d splendor in this country, was per- 
formed on occasion of the consecration of the three newly 
elected Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church—the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Joux Lovesuty, Bishop of the lately erected Diocese of 
Brooklyn ; the Rt. Rev. James R. Bamzy, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Newark ; and the Rt. Rev. Lous De Gossprianp, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Burlington, Vt. The imposing ser- 
vices took place in St Patrick’s Cathedral, in this city, and 
were attended by an i e of 
drawn together by the novelty of the scene. A grand Pos- 
tifical procession was formed, composed of the dignitaries 
of the Church in magnificent costume, passing from t the resi- 
dence of the Archbishop to the Cathedral. During its prog- 
ress through the streets, the spectators, almost without ex- 
ception, uncovered their heads, while many of them knelt 
on the ground. The most perfect order was observed by 
the vast crowd that thronged the streets. As the proces- 
sion moved into the church, two hundred young men, with 
green and white rosettes on their breasts, formed in the 
rear, as the train of the consecrating Biahep—Ui. Bedini, 
the Pope’s Nuncio to Brazil, who officiated on the 
An anthem was sung as they entered by the members of the 
Chorus, accompanied by the rich tones of the organ and by 
instrumental music. The second master of ceremonies, 
who led the chance! choir of clergy, sat in front of the chan- 
cel in the center, facing the altar. His dress was one of the 
richest we have ever seen. It consisted of a white satin 
surplice, on which was worked foliage and flowers in green 
and crimson, with a cape of bright yellow figured silk, on 
which was embroidered a bouquet of flowers in crimson, 
green and gold, surrounded by a wreath of green foliage and 
crimson blossoms. The trimming was of gold fringe. The 
altar was prepared in the usual manner; and at the right a 
nominal ¢hapel was arranged, in which was a table, bear- 
ing the Pontifical vestments intended for the Bishops elect; 
large candles; a cope; ewers of water; pith of bread; three 
small barrels of wine covered with silver-leaf, and three 
covered with gold-leaf; three loaves of bread covered with 
silver-leaf, and three with gold; a horn of holy oil, and other 
articles used in the ceremony. After some preliminary re- 
adjustment of the pontifical vestments, the Consecrating 
Bishop took his seat in front of the altar. The assistant Bish- 
ops, Bishops Rappe, of Cleveland, Ohio, and McCloskey, of 
Albany, proceeded to the right hand side of the altar, and 
conducted Father Loughlin, the senior Bishop elect, to the 
Consecrating Bishop, and then proceeded to conduct the 
other two Bishops elect in the same manner. After 
the Consecrator, they took their seats in front with the sen- 
ior assistant Bishop on their right, and the junior on their 
left. The solemn ceremony of consecration was then per- 
formed, according to the usages of the Catholie Charch; 
after which, a Discourse was delivered by Archbiahop 




















kneeling, said: ‘For many years.” They advanced and 
did the same at the middle altar, and again at the feet of the 
Consecrator, who, as they rose, gave them the kiss of 
peace, as did the assistants. The consecrated then retired 
to their Chapel. with the assistants, repeating the first verses 
of St. John’s Gospel, the Consecrator saying the same at his 
own altar. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, an anthem 
was performed, during which, the procession again formed 
and proceeded, amid a large concourse of spectators, to the 
palace of the Archbishop. 


Tue American Artic ExPepiTion.—Letters have 
been received from England, announcing the arival of the 
American Artic Expedition, under command of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, U.S. N., at Upernavick, in Greenland, and their depar- 
ture from thence for the head waters of Smith’s Sound. 
Capt. Inglefield, with the screw steamer Pheenix, with stores 
for Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, reached Upernavick 
three days after Dr. Kane’s departure, and reports that he 
(Dr. D.) had secured the services of Peterson, the Esqui- 
maux interpreter, who was with Penny on a former voyage. 
Capt. Inglefield states, that all were as well and prosperous 
as possible. Dispatches and letters from Dr. Kane, officers 


‘and crew, may shortly be expected by way of Denmark. 


Mmurrary.—The troops stationed at Fort Adams 
have all left for New York, there to remain until the means 
for their transportation to California are provided. We un- 
derstand that the companies were hurried off by their officers 
sooner than was at first proposed, from the fact that the men 
were making a regular business of securing themselves 
wives, who, they well knew, would have to be left behind 
when the order came for them to move. But, with all this 
precaution, we hear that nine were married on the morning 
of the day they were carried off. 


Dears or RasetLo.—This unfortunate person 
has died in the State Prison, at Wethersfield, where he has 
been kept confined for the last fifteen or twenty years, a rav- 
ing maniac. He was originally sentenced to be hung, for 
killing a lad in Litchfield County, but insanity was so appa- 
rent, that the sentence was never executed. He is said to 
have been a Spaniard by birth, but we are not aware that 
his previous history is known to any one in this country. 
He was chopping wood for the family who had kindly taken 
him in, a wanderer, when their little son, playing near him, 
was assailed and brutally killed, without, so far as is known, 
any provocation. From that time until his death, his parox- 
ysms of insanity have been so frequent and violent, as to 
require him to be kept confined from the other prisoners. 


Deatu or aN Otp “ Saur.”—Capt. Hugh Gra- 
bam, one of the oldest sea captains belonging to this port, 
died from tke effects of an over-dose of aconite, which he 
took in mistake, supposing it to be tincture of aloes. Cap- 
tain Graham was a native of Ireland, and, some forty 
years ago, was rather a famous man in New York, and a 
great gallant. He was one of the pioneers in the Liverpool | 
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nal appearance; and, in stature, was of the gigantic or- 
der. He was eighty years old at the time of his death. 


Tae Wixe Harvest rw Missovrt.—The Herman 
(Mo.) Wachenblatt speaks of the Wine harvest in that quar- 
ter, as being all that the cultivators could ask. No estimate 
has yet been made of the quantity made, but it is clear that 
it is large. In some vineyards, the grapes have ripened 
slowly, and thus required a great amount of labor in the 
gathering; in others, almost all at once; but, in both cases, 
the fruit has been of an extra quality. Most of the farmers 
in that neighborhood now devote an acre or two to Wine, 
and find the prefits about equal to those of the rest of their 
farms. The quality of the Wine this year is excellent; 
though, whether or not it will equal that of 1848, which was 
extraordinary, seems to be doubtful. 

Western Frurr.—We learn that fruit dealers 
in this city have sent agents through the Western part of this 
State, to buy up all the good apples they can procure at 
reasonable rates. We hear they are paying fifty cents a 
bushel. We suppose they will charge three or four times 
that when they get them here. Farmers of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, etc., who have a good apple crop, may as well un- 
derstand, that fruit is scarce and dear in this city, and that 
speculators are about. 


Tue Szason rv CatirorniA.— Indians and moun- 
taineers, from every locality in California, where the beaver 
abounds, report the fact, that these animals, contrary to 
their movements for the last seven years, are now raising 
dams around their ancient habitations, more than a foot 
above their common height ; and that they have commenc- 
ed their work earlier in the season, by at least six weeks, 
than ever before known. From this fact, which is apparent 
and undisputed, many anticipate an early commencement 
and a large quantity of rain, and, of course, snow upon the 
mountains the coming winter, than on any previous one 
since the discovery of gold in California, 

Ancient Ruts.— Lieut. Beale, in crossing be- 
tween the Colorado and the Gila, discovered extensive ruins 
of human habitations, some of which were of stone, and 
very extensive. Remains of domestic utensils and crockery 
were also found. The ruins are supposed to be of Aztec 
origin. 

Tue Fever w Texas.- The Richmond (Texas) 
Recorder, in speaking of the ravages of the fever at that 
place, says: ‘Turn the eye wherever you will, scarcely a 
solitary human being can be seen. The country people 
avoid our depopulated town as a place accursed. The hu- 
man voice, wherever it is occasionally heard in the streets, 
to us has a strange and unearthly sound. Even the mock- 
ing-bird, that used to commence its lays with the first blush 
of morning in the east, as if in sympathy with the spirit of 
Nature, has ceased to warble from tree or house-top, its 
merry note. Solitude is all around. Solitude is every- 
where. 


Great Increase.—A census in the city of Chica- 
go, for school purposes, shows it to contain 17,063 children. 
In the year 1851, the number was 12,111. Thus, the increase 
in two years is nearly five thousand. 


New Instrrure.—W. W. Corcoran, Esq., the 
great banker of Washington, D. C., has a new building in 
course of erection there, which he intends for the use of a 
new institute, for the benefit of mechanics and young men of 
the city who may become members of it. Besides the gift 
of the building itself, Mr. C. intends placing in it a library 
worth $10,000, to be selected, of course, with a view to the 
persons to be benefitted and instructed. 


Lonceviry —Mrs. Zubah Wheeler, the oldest 
person in Hillsboro’ County, N. H., died recently at her resi- 
dence in Hollis. She was born in 1751, was in her 24th 
year at the time of the battle of Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
and was 101 years and 11 months old at the time of her de- 
cease. She retained to the last her recollection of the Revo- 
lution and the early settlement of the southern part of this 
country. 


Corneivs Vroman, the wonderful sleeping man, 
is dead ; he sleeps his last sleep. He was, no deubt, sacri- 





ficed to the God, Mammon, as he was taken sick in this city 
while on exhibition here. This spoiled the show ; and in 
despair he was taken to his home, in Clarkson, Monroe 
County, where he expired on the 17th instant, after a deal 
of suflering, complaining, at times, of great interna! heat 
and soreness of the throat and stomach. He partially 
awoke, however, previous to his death, and made frequent 
inquiries after his mother, who had been dead two years, 
and for his father and brothers whom he seemed partially to 
recognize. 


Earty Ciosive.—It is said that forty-one firms 
of dry goods importers and commission merchants have 
signed an agreement to close their placee of business at 3 
P. M., on Saturday, for one year from this date, except dur- 
ing the months of March and April, September and October. 

John R. Remington, known as the inventor of 
the “ Remington Bridge,’ died in Texas, recently, of yel- 
low fever. 


The New Orleans Delta says, that fifty thous- 
and people have been buried in that city during six years 
past, of which number, upwards of two thousand died of 
yellow fever. 





FOREIGN. 


Tae Japanese Expepirion—We have full ac- 
counts of the action of the United States Expedition to Japan. 
They are, in all respects, of a gratifying character, and 
highly honorable to the sagacity and vigilance of Commo- 
dore Perry, and the officers under his command. 

The expedition, consisting of the steam frigates Susque- 
hannah and Mississippi, and the sloops of war Plymouth and 
and Saratoga, sailed on ihe 2nd of July, from the harbor of 
Napa-Kiang, in Leoehoo. On the morning of the 8th, the 
squadron made Cape Idzu, near the southern entrance of 
the Bay of Jeddo. Sailing up the Bay, they anchored off the 
town of Urago, in the afternoon. The steamers were the 
first that had ever been seen in the Japanese waters. Mov- 
ing, with furled sails, and the other vessels in tow, at the 
rate of eight or ten knots an hour, their appearance struck 
the natives with profound astonishment. The trading junks 
with which the bay was filled, carefully avoided the mys- 
terious strangers. As the vessels came to anchor, signal 
rockets were fired from a battery, about a mile distant. 
Several government boats immediately put off from the 
shore, and coming along side, attempted to board the Sus- 
quehannah. This was not permitted ; and the boats were 
ordered to keep at a distance from the squadron. The Dep- 
uty-Governor of Uraga was received on board, with whom 
a brief parley was held. The next morning, a visit was 
paid to the vessel by the Governor in person ; the object of 
the expedition was explained to him, upon which he re- 
quested time to send an express to Jeddo, for official instruct- 
ions. It was three days before an answer arrived. Mean- 
time, the Mississippi passed further up the bay, finding every 
where deep Waters, and a convenient anchorage. On the 
12th, the reply of the Emperor was received from Jeddo. It 
stated that an officer of the highest rank had been appoint- 
ed to recerve the letter of the President, of which Commo- 
dore Perry was the bearer. An interview was accordingly 
arranged for the morning of the 14th. The small town of 
Gori-hama was selected for the scene, about three miles 
south of Uraga. On the appointed morning the steamers 
Susquehannah and Mississippi took a position off the town 
and lay broadside to the shore. 

The Governor and Deputy-Governor of Uraga, with the 
Commandant of the military forces, came off to accompany 
the Commodore to the landing-place. Three houses had 
been erected by the Japanese, one of which was prepared 
for the interview, while the other two were apparenily in- 
tenled for the accommodation of the Princes who had come 
from Jeddo to receive the letter. The officers and men de- 
tained to accompany Commodore Perry, amounted to about 
four hundred, while the force of the Japanese was variously 
estimated at from five thousand to seven thousand. Their 
foremost files extended around the head of the bight for the 
distance of nearly a mile, and with their number of scarlet 
pennons, and banners of various devices, presented a novel 
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the American colors flying, and the band playing the Nation- 
al “Hail Columbia,” to the house of reception. Here he 
was received by the Prince of Idzu, first Councillor of the 
Emperor, who was accompanied by the Prince of Iwami. 
The letter of the President, and Co lore Perry’s letter of 
credence were formally delivered, and an official receipt 
given in return by the two Princes. The interview then ter- 
minated, as the latter were not empowered to enter into any 
negotiations. The Commodore stated, however, that in 
order to give the Japanese Government ample time for de- 
liberation, he would depart in three or four days and return 
in a few months, to receive the reply. 

The Governor and deputy Governor of Uraga, with the in- 
terpreters and attendants, after the interview, were treated 
to.a trip in the Susquehannah, where they witnessed for the 
first time, the performance of the steam engine. After leav- 
ing them at Uraga, the squadron stood across the bay tow- 
ard the Eastern shore, and then proceeded to the point 
reached by the Mississippi, about ten miles above Uraga. 
On the following day, Commodore Perry, in the Mississippi, 
went about ten miles beyond this, making a total distance 
of twenty miles beyond the limit of previous exploration. 
From the deck of the frigate a crowd of shipping was seen, 
seven or eight miles to the northward; and, from the num- 
ber of junks continually going and coming, it was evident 
that this was the anchorage in front of the capital. The 
officers of the Susquehannah, and Mississippi speak with ad- 
miration of the beauty of the shores, and the rich cultivation 
and luxuriant vegetation which they everywhere witnessed. 
The natives with whom they came in contact were friendly 
in their demeanor, and the Governor of Uraga is spoken of 
as a model of refinement and good breeding. 

The day before the departure of the squadron, the Govern- 
or went on board the Susquehannah, taking with him a 
number of presents, consisting of articles of lackered ware, 
and other Jap fe A suitable collection of 
presents was prepared in return ; and, in spite of his decla- 
ration, that it was contrary to Japanese law, he was 
obliged to accept them, in order to prevent the rejection of 
his own. He afterward brought off a large quantity of 
poultry for the vessel, and received in return a large box of 
choice American garden seeds, his acceptance of the pres- 
ents on the previous visit having, to his great joy, been 
sanctioned by his superiors. Notwithstanding the repeated 
concessions which the Japanese made to the demands of 
Commodore Perry, they are said to have been very friendly 
in their intercourse, and to have taken their final leave with 
a show of real regret. 

The squadron sailed from the Bay of Jeddo on the 17th, 
and, after encountered a severe gale, during the 2lst and 
22d, arrived at Loo-Choo on the 25th of July, and the two 
steam frigates returned to Hong Kong on the evening of the 
7th of August. 


Tue Eastern Question.—We have received ad- 
vices of the declaration of war by Turkey against Russia, 
but, up to this time, have no accounts of the commencement 
of hostiliti The y ally of Russia, in this war, is 
Austria, and the natural supporters of Turkey are France 
and England. Austria supports Russia, not only from grati- 
tude for past services, but from fear of Kossuth and Mazzini, 
both of whom are in London, waiting the turn of events. It 
is believed by tke rulers of Austria, that without the support 
of the Czar, both Hungary and Italy would be snatched 
from her grasp by the revolution, and this belief is by no 
means groundless. It is not likely, however, that she will 
be able to keep them throughout the war even with that sup- 
port. It will depend on the action of France and England, 
and how far they will be immediately invelved in the strug- 
gle isa problem. The Czar will, of course, desire not to 
bring the two great Western Powers about his ears; will, 
doubtiess, refram from marching directly on Constantinople, 
which would compel their active interference. But it is im 
possible that they should long remain mere spectators of the 
drama. They must inevitably come out and perform their 
parts. The war will involve all Europe, and can hardly 
fail before its end to justify the dread with which the West- 
ern statesmen contemplate its beginning. 


Turkish Popvtation.—The population of Tur- 
key in Asia is 13,700,000 ; and that of Turkey in Europe is 
15,500,000, making a total of nearly 30,000,000, nearly equal 
to the population of France, although the country is not so 
thickly settled. The population of Russia nearly doubles 
that of Turkey, 


Tue Case or Koszra,—The Koszta affair is be- 
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coming more and more complicated. The Austrian Ambas- 
sador has given permission for Koszta’s embarkation for the 
United States, under the condition of a pledge never to re- 
turn to Turkey; and Mr. Brown, the American Chargé ad 
interim, has agreed to this condition ; while Mr. Offiey, the 
American Consul at Smyrna, declares that he has no orders 
to receive from Mr. Brown, but only from the Secretary of 
State in Washington; and that, without orders, he will not 
agree to any condition to be entered into by Koszta, who 
was either entitled to the protection of the United States, or 
not; if entitled, he must be free to go and to come ; if not, 
the United States have nothing to do in the matter. 


— Gpit- Chat. 


~ Houway Presexts—What gifts, kind reader, 
do you propose to offer, at the kindred shrines of Love and 
Friendship, in the observance of this Winter’s Holiday Fes- 
tivals? Ponder the question well. A great variety of ob- 
jects are presented, from which you may make your selec- 
tion. The shelves and counters of our fashionable book- 
stores are loaded with costly Annuals, splendid in illustra- 
tion and superb in binding ; the show-cases of the jewelers 
blaze with gold and precious stones (“all is not gold which 
glitters "’ however, and sometimes “‘ stones’”’ are only paste) ; 
the windows of the toy-shops present a miniature World’s 
Fair of tinselry and gew-gaws ; and so on, to the end of a 
long chapter of things “‘rich, rare, curious, and beautiful.’”’ 

What will you choose? One of these “‘ magnificent” gift- 
books? Well, if this suits you take it. But what do you 
get for the three, five, ten, or fifteen dollars which it costs? 
A few square inches of morocco, plenty of gilding, some 
third rate steel plates (bought at second-hand in London), 
and a few trashy, milk-and-waterish stories! Is there any 
food here for the immortal mind? Or if you are rich, per- 
haps you select a diamond ring, a glittering pin, or a costly 
bracelet. Well, beauty has its use, and the adornment of 
the person ministers to the gratification of a legitimate fac- 
culty of the mind ; but, first of all, let the intellect and the 
heart be enriched, beautified, and made lovely, Is there 
nothing more to be done in this direction? If there is still 
a lack here your jewelry will only gratify pride and vanity, 
and be worse than thrown away. Consider whether this 
is the best use you can make of so much money! But 
choose for yourself. 

What will you choose? Husband, father, brother, lover, 
what gift will you offer to the beloved one? 

There are upon our shelves a large variety of books, well 
printed, handsomely, chastely, and substantially bound, but 
neither “superb” nor “ magnificent’’ in their external ap 
pearance, whieh we proudly place by the side of the fash- 
ionable beok-maker’s showy trash, and say, “ Here is the 
pure, fine gold of the mind; the other is but a miserable gal- 
vanized counterfeit.” We have no fears that our patrons 
will choose the latter. Our books contain great Truths, 
rich Thoughts, sublime Principles, and help to feed, develop 
and perfect the ever-living soul of man. Give one of these 
to your friend, and you make, at the same time, a rich do- 
natien to the world, which you bless through him. You do 
not, in this case, strew shining sand or glittering pebbles 
along the great theroughfares to please the eye alone, but 
you sow good seed, pregnant with golden harvests, in soil 
which mast, sooner or later, warm it into life, and develop 
it to maturity. Tares enough have been sown already. 
What shall we sow ? 

We might simply pomt the reader to our catalogue ef pub- 
lications, and say select for yourself. Of course each will 
select for himself, but we shall be pardoned if we call 
special attention to a few works which seem particularly 
adapted to the purpose indicated. 

1. Home ror Att.—We have spoken i in oe 











to develop and cultivate body, mind, and character. It 
embraces Physiology, Animal and Mental ; Applied to the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body, and Power 
of Mind ;—Self-Culture—Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment. One large 12 mo. volume. Price, pre-paid by mail, 
$2 50 cents. 

4 Mewory anp InTectecrva, ImPROVEMENT— 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction, 1s em- 
braced in ‘‘ Education Complete,’’ but may be had sepa- 
rately by those who desire it. Price, pre-paid by mail, 
87 cents. 

5. PureNoLocy Proven, ILusTRaTep, AND Ap- 
PuED.—This is a strictly Phrenological , and thoroughly prac- 
tical work, embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental 
Powers, in their Various Degrees of Development, the Phe- 
nomena produced by their Combined Activity, and the Lo- 
cation of the Phrenological Organs ; together with a view 
of the Moral and Theologica! Bearing of the Science, and 
will make a capital present for young or old,male or female. 
Price, pre-paid by mail, $1 25 cents. 

6. Compe’s Lectures ON PHRENOLOGY is another 
standard work, and would be a most acceptable present to 
any student of the science of mind. Price, pre-paid by 
mail, $1 25 cents. 

7. ParenotocicaL Bust.—This may be men- 
tioned here as an appropriate gift for one who wishes to 
pursue the study of Phrenology. It is one of the most in- 
genious inventions of the age. A cast made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of the human head, on which the exact loca- 
tion of each of the Phrenological organs is represented, 
fully developed, with all the divisions and classifications. 
Those who cannot obtain the services of a professor, may 
learn, in a very short time, from this model head, the science 
of Phrenology, so far as location of the organs is concern- 
ed. Price, including box for packing, $1 25 cents. It is not 
mailable, but may be sent by express. 

8. Lmrary or MESMERISM AND PsYcHoLoGy.— 
If you have a friend who is particularly interested in these 
subjects, the two handsome volumes comprising this work 
would prove a most acceptable and valuable present, em- 
bracing, as they do, all the most popular works on these 
subjects. Price pre-paid by mail, $3. 

9 Horges anp Hers ror THE YOUNG OF BOTH 
Sexes.—Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation of 
Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, Courtship and 
Marriage. For a young son, daughter, brother, sister, or 
friend, you can find no better presentation book than this. 
Price, pre-paid by mail, 87 cents. 

10. Hnvrs rowarps Rerorm.—By Horace Greely. 
Give this volume to your progressive friends, to cheer them 
on in the great work of physical, mental, moral, and social 
regeneration. Price, pre-paid by mail, $1 25 cents. 

11. Lfreratore anp Art, By Margaret Fuller. 
This volume, rich in high, vigorous, original thoughts, is an 
appropriate gift book for persons of literary tastes, and free 
progressive minds. Price, pre-paid by mail, $1 25 cents. 

12. AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—If we 
place this last on our list, it is not, in our estimation, the 
least valuable or appropri gift for this season of gifts. 
You cannot bestow it amiss. To young and old, to rich and 
poor, to both sexes, and to all ranks and conditions, it will 
prove alike acceptable and useful. What better present can 
you make, for instance, to your less fortunate neighbor who 
is unable to subscribe for himself, than a year’s subsecrip- 
tion to the JovmyaL? Or what more appropriate gift can 
you bestow upon your young friend whom you wish to 
counsel and guide in the path of life? Send the Journat ; 
and each month, at least, will the grateful remembrance of 
your considerate kindness be renewed, and many a heart, 
besides the one you directly reach, will bless you for the in- 
fi you will thus diffuse. Are we not justified jn be- 








place (see Literary Notices) of the admirabl 
this new and handsome volume to the object of which we 
have been speaking. Price, pre-paid by mail, 87 cents. 


2. New Hyprorarmic Coox Boox.—We have 
also mentioned this in another column (see Literary Notices) 
as just the gift book for your lady friends. An edition in 
extra binding, with gilt edges, etc., has been got up for this 
special purpose. Itis very handsome. Price of this edi- 
tion, pre-paid by mail, $1. 

8. Epucation Comptere.—An invaluable pres- 
ent for young men and young women, showing them how 





lieving that thousands of such Christmas and New-Year 
presents will be made during this winter’s holidays? But 
we have said enough. What airs, kind reader, will you 
choose, FOR THOSE YOU LOVE? 

Ovr Intustrarep Brocrarates. We have in 
preparation for the next volume of the PHRENoLOGICcAL JouR- 
nal, a large number of biographies of distinguished persons, 
and our artists are busily engaged in engraving their por- 
traits. Our gallery cannot fail to be most interesting and 
instructive, embracing, as it will, the leading spirits of the 





age—the illustrious zx AND Women of the times, both of our 
own and other countries. We have found it impossible, 
from various causes , to bring out all the persons embraced 
in our programme for the present year, but we have, on the 
other hand, given many not comprised in our list. It is still 
our design to publish those which have been thus far neces- 
earily omitted, as soon as circumstances will permit. We 
shall not only continue these three-fold illustrations of char- 
acter—pictorial, phrenological, and biographical—but shall 
multiply them. Each of our other departments will also be 
suitably illustrated with appropriate engravings. 


For Liperta. Onur good friend, E. A. Smith, of 
Kentucky, sailed in a packet, from Baltimore, on the first of 
November, for that distantland. He says : 

My chief object is to be able to report to the free people 
of color, in the United States, the true condition of things in 
that country, and, as far as I can, to aid our missionary 
—_ and to scaiter books and to form acquaintances 


We wish Mr. Senith great success, in his mission of mier- 
cy. odo good in the world, is the only motive by which 
he is actuated. 


Commune Ovt.-- We are—our JouRNAL we mean 
—for editors seldom do anything of the kind—in a New Drzss! 
We have already the credit of issuing the handsomest 
Journals in the country ; but we are not satisfied with this. 
There is still progress to be made. We must excel ourselves ! 

Our January number will be printed from new copper- 
faced type, on the finest and whitest paper which our manu- 
facturers can furnish, and in the highest style of typography, 
and will, we confidently believe, in tasteful arrangement 
and in beauty of execution, distance all competition—at any 
Tate, it will be the aim of both editors and publishers, to 
make the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL the handsomest 
and best paper in the world. 


LecTvRErs IN THE FreLp.. We rejoice to notice 
the interest manifested in Phrenological and Physiologica} 
Lectures in all parts of the country. Good Lecturers are 
liberally remunerated, while they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are doing great good, in disseminating in- 
formation on these subjects. Our country friends cannot do 
better than to get up courses, and obtain the services of 
able lecturers, during the winter or lecturing season. Nor is 
this pursuit, or mode of imparting instruction likely, as 


‘some imagine, to be over-done. On the contrary, this is the 


way our children, our mechanics, and working men, are to 
be taught. The time is coming, when every school-house 
will be converted into a Lecture Room, where all subjects 
now taught in colleges, schools, or books, will be taught to 
all classes together, by the LacrurEr. 


Exratum.—In the article on the “ Natural His- 
tory of Man,” in our last number the skull of a Patagonian 
was substituted for the skull of a Turk, and vice versa, mak- 
ing strange contradictions between the cuts and the descrip- 
tions accompanying them. 


Butes and Queries. 


How TO BECOME A PHRENOLOGIST.—“ Inquirer,” 
Homer, N. Y., says : 








ite organs, what method shall I adopt, what books would 
you advise me to study, and especially how can I become 
the soonest proficient in the practical part? 

“1 wish, after having obtained sufficient information, to 
commence operations by lecturing on the subject, and 
would be glad to do it in such a manner as to be useful to 
the community, as well as myself. I should like also to be 
able to give descriptions of character ‘so ly as not to 
be classed with that kind of beings known as humbugs. 

“If you can, consistently with your own conyenience 
and the i of the readers of the Purmyo.ogicaL Jour- 
aL, give, through its columns, some information on this 
subject, you will very much oblige your humble servant, 
and a sincere Iyqumzr.” 
The books required will be found named in answer to 
another inquiry. To be thorough, you may read Combe’s 
Lectures, and any other books on the science you think best. 
Attendance on a course or two of our lectures, will be well 
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nigh indispensable—at least an attendance on one or more 
of our private classes, the sole object of which will be to fit 
pupils for examining heads. The senior editor also proposes 
to form another class, next August, at his residence, like 
that formed last August, the express object of which, 
throughout, will be to fit pupils to teach and practice the 
science—especially, the latter. [See advertisement in 
July number, and a forthcoming one for the propesed class 
for next Sammer.} Also, examine the heads of all persons 
remarkable for any peculiarity of talent or character. 
Uss—practice—is the great teacher of all arts, ef all sci- 
ences. But, remember that, to learn enough of Phrenology to 
become a public teacher and practitioner of so comprehensive 
a science, will require a preparation somewhat commensu- 
rate with the comprehensiveness of the science itself. The 
Phrenological profi , a8 a profession merely, is the very 
best in the world. As a forum for the display of whatever 
of wit, sharpness, erudition, debating talent, eloq ’ 
and any and every mtellectual capacity, 1t surpasses even 
law. Asa stand point from which to develop moral, re- 
formatory, man-improving TRUTHS, it has no equal, not even 
in the pulpit, which is often narrowed down to some sec- 
tarian idea, while scrmnce, or the teachings of nature—of 
her laws and deductions—surpass al! other platforms from 
which to teach man HIMSELF—the LAWS OF BIS BEING—the 
conditions of happiness—the CAUSES OF MISERIES and evils, 
and their cure ; in short, vital, man-regenerating , and divine 
TRUTH, applicable to every phase and condition of humanity. 
Considered, too, in a merely pecuniary light, if practiced 
with the same ability and preparation brought to law, divin- 
ity, medicine, or authorship, it exceeds either. But to be 
successful, involves commensurate PREPARATION. The Fow- 
lers stand ready teach you. 


Cuorce or a Wirs.—“ A Friend,” Huntingdon, 
Tenn., requests us to inform him what kind of a woman a 
man ought to marry who has a predominance of the san- 
guine temperament, with a fair development of the mo- 
tive ; is about 5 feet 9 inches in height; has blue eyes, 
dark but not coarse hair ; an average sized head, a tolera- 
bly good perceptive intellect, small self-esteem, large Ama- 
tiveness, and rather a narrow forehead. 

A general law governing this choice is this : Where the 
subject is about right, and in those organs and functions 
which are »bout as they should be—neither too large, nor 
yet deficient—to choose one as nearly like himself as may 
be, the nearer the better, but on points of excess, or defects, 
to choose those who differ somewhat, yet not to the other 
extreme. If your sanguine temperament is extreme, one 
of predominant bilious or muscular temperament will har- 
monize best ; yet not a sluggish one. It seems your per- 
ceptives predominate over your reflectives. Of course, 
predominant refiectives are desirable, though not indispen- 
sable, in your wife, in order that your children may inherit 
your perceptives along with her reflectives. For a like 
reason, larger Self-Esteem than you possess is desirable, 
yet Amativeness should be about a like in both. But the 
great governing principle in all matrimonial selections should 
be the answer to this question: What qualities in a com- 
panion will secure the highest order of orrsprina? Na- 
ture’s end, in instituting marriage, is offspring. Of 
course, then, to perfect this end, she must make those con- 
ditions which are most favorable to the highest endow- 
ment of these children, also the most favorable to a per- 
feet conjugality. In her domains, no part suffers for the 
benefit of any other part, for this involves the doctrine of 
necessary evil. On the contrary, what is best for any one 
part or party, is best for all. Nature would not require a 
purgatorial matrimony of parents as an indispensable con- 
dition of perfect children, nor entail on children a poor ex- 
istence, in order that their parents might have a happy wed- 
lock ; but has rendered all the conditions of perfection in 
either not only compatible with, but INDISPENSABLE to, the 
perfection of the other. 

It is, moreover, absolutely necessary that, to the com- 
plete endowment of offspring, both parents shall contribute 
to it about equally. To do this, they must harmonize, blend, 
Suse, and become one. Hence, those conditions, the most fa- 
vorable to this matrimonial oneness, are also most favorable 
to the highest endowment of offspring. 

But, of course, to develop this whole subject here, would 
occipy more space than we can now devote to it. Yet, we 
hope at other times and places to do it full justice. 


ComPpreHENsiveness.—R. D. G., Huntingdon, 
Tenn., wishes to know the best means of increasing Com- 
prehensiveness of mind. 











By ‘‘ Comprehensiveness,”’ we suppose, is meant the en- 
larged and vigorous action of the intellectual faculties. 
Sublimity will also aid. Of course, the answer is, ‘‘ By cul- 
tivating intellect, and especially, reason.”’ But, how culti- 
vate? By studying She is comprehensive, indeed, 
and the study of her laws and facts will secure this end. 

But we pronounce the study of the PHRENOLOGICAL depart- 
ment of her works the very best means of effecting this re- 
sult. While all her laws are comprehensive, those which 
govern man, and, particularly, man’s MIND, are by far the 
most so. Its study furnishes the inquiring mind, both incen 
tive and material, for the widest range of thought, besides 
filling the Soul full of the most soul-warming and expanding 
emotions. Such exhaustless ranges, such infinite series of 
truths as it teaches and elucidates, are unfolded no whe 

else. 

Tue Koran, Parenowoer, etc.—R. 8. H., Bi 
Hollow, N. Y., wishes to know where, and at what price 
can procure a copy of the Koran ; (A) also, how a Plow 
Boy,who has no time to attend school, may best learn Phre- 
nology and Phonography ? (B.) 

(A.) Sale’s edition, the only one we know, is published by 
J. H. Moore, Philadelphia, price $2.50. A copy may be 
seen at the Mechanics’ Institute, No. 1 Bowery, N. Y., and 
in most large libraries. 

(B.) By procuring a Phrenological Bust, ‘‘ Fowler’s Phre- 
nology,’’ “Education Complete,’’ and the “ Self-Instractor,”’ 
and studying every leisure time between working hours, 
rainy days included, and especially WINTER EVENINGS. At- 
tending a good course of lectures, and a private cluss to learn 
the locations, will also furnish material aid. The Phono- 
graphic Teacher is recommended as the best Instruction 
Book in Phonography—price 45 cts., pre-paid by mail. 


Granam Frovr.—“ Anti-Fine Flour,” East 
Boston, Mass, says that he has, several times, bought Gra- 
ham Flour at the groceries, and each time has got a different 
article—generally a poor one, and desires to know what 
** brands” are best. 

Procure your wheat, and have it ground. Grist mills 
abound in all cities, and most villages, and throughout our 
country towns, and good wheat can always be obtained. 
The Senior Editor never eats fine flour bread, andlives almost 
exclusively on Graham bread, yet, in all his travels, all 
over, both city and country, has found no difficulty in pro- 
curing a good article. 

Manvat Lasor Scnoots ror Grris.—E. A., and 
C. M &., are referred to the article on Colleges and Schools, 
on another page of this number. The New York Central 
College is the only institution within our knowledge, which 
answers at all to therequirements of our fair correspondents. 
We shall announce others, should we become aware of their 
existence. E. A. has great difficulties to struggle against, 
but, with the energy and perseverance which we believe 
she possesses, will nobly succeed in the end. It is certainly 
nor her duty to give all her earnings to“furnish an intemper- 
ate father with the means to buy “‘ strong drink.’’ 








Tue Cause or Dericrency.—N. K. Sheshequin, 
Pa., inquires : “‘Is a deficiency of an organ of the bram the 
consequence of a deficiency of the corresponding faculty of 
the mind ? 

Certainly, always ; and not a. deficiency of the cerebral 
organ the cause of that of the mental faculty. See proofs 
in all our works which involve this point. 





|. health ; show, THROUGHOUT, how to DEVELOP, PERFECT, and 


the worth of Five Dollars in books, and one hundred “ Phre- 
nological Almanacs,’’ for 1854, will be sent. 

For Twenty Five Dotiars, fifty copies of the JoURNAL, two 
dollars in books, and fifty Almanacs. 

For Ten Dorr ars, twenty copies of the JourNat, one dollar 
in books, and twenty-five Almanacs. 

For a single copy of the Journal, one dollar a year. 

At these club rates, very little profit is left, afier paying 
for paper and printing ; but, while so liberally patronized 
by zealous and devoted friends, no exertien to make it 
worth thrice its price, will be spared by Editors or Publishers. 


A correct Phrenological examination will teach, 
with SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY that most useful of all knowledge 
—YOURSELF ; your DEFECTS, and how to obviate them ; your 
excellencies, and how to make the most of them; your 
NATURAL TALENTS, and thereby in what spheres and pursuits 
you can best succeed ; show wherein you are liable to im- 
perfections, errors, and excesses ; furnish a chart in which 
every organ is correctly marked, and its function, as mani- 
fested in yourself, described ; direct you SPECIFICALLY, what 
mental faculties and physical functions you require especial- 
ly to cultivate and restrain ; give all needed advice touching 
self-improvement, and the preservation and restoration of 


make the VERY MOST POSSTELE out of, YOUR own SELF ; disclose to 
parents their children’s INNATE CAPABILITIES, natural callings, 
dispositions, defects, means of improvement, the mode of 
government especially adapted to each, predispositions to 
disease, together with preventives, &c., &c.—nor can as 
little be spent on them as profitably as in learning their 
Phrenologies and Physiologies—enable business men to 
choose reliable partners and customers; merchants, con- 
fidential clerks; mechanics, apprentices having natural 
Girts adapted to particular branches ; shipmasters, good 
crews ; the friendly, desirable associates ; guide matrimo- 
nial candidates in selecting conGE1AL life compamons, es- 
pecially adapted to each other : show the married what in 
each other to allow for and conciliate ; and can be made 
your vgry best instrumentality for PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND HAPPINESS, 

SELF-PERFECTION should be life’s FrrsT AND GREATEST busi- 
ness. This involves that very self-knowledge which a 
phrenological examination, with a chart, furnis es. Surely, 
it will point out, and show how to obviate, at least one fault, 
and cultivate one virtue, besides reinvigorating health— 
the value of which Astor’s MILLIONS cannot equal! Shall, 
then, the trifling examination fee prevent what is thus rv- 
FINITELY valuable? Will you allow this to intercept your 
MENTAL progress, especially if just starting in life? In no 
other way can you even obtain for yourself, at such a trifle, 
as much good—as great a luxury. You can, by following 
it, make it the means and the beginning of a COMPLETE PrYs- 
ICAL AND MENTAL REGENERATION | 

Especially, if you have EVERY WORD WRITTEN DOWN in full, 
just as it falls fresh from the examiner’s lips. This spreads 
before yourself, friends, descendants, (and what would you 
not give for such a mental portrait of parents or ancestors ?) 
every minute shading and ramification he descries ; per- 
petuates every word of advice he utters, so that every pe- 
rusal reimpresses it ; fastens his answer, to all your ques- 
tions ; and furnishes, in black and white, fit for printing, 





General Putices. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


For the encouragement of our co-working friends, 
and with a view of remunerating them for their generous 
services, in promoting the good cause—the cause of human- 
ity—to which this Journat is devoted, the publishers offer 
the following valuable premiums : " 
For Ons Hunprep Doriars, two hundred copies of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Will be sent; one year, to one or as 
many different post-offices as there are subscribers, and a 
premium of ten dollars, in any books published at this 
office, and two hundred copies of the “Phrenological Al- 
manac,”’ for the year 1854. 

For Fiery Douiars, one hundred copies of the Journal, 








a plete mental daguerreotype of yourself. 

All this you can obtain for from $3 50 to $5, acecording 
to what you wish, from those who have devoted their eyTiRE 
LIVSS AND BEING to this study and practice, and understand 
it perfectly, by calling on Fowlers and We'!ls, No. 131 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y. 

N. B. Persons at a distance, can secure substantially 
the same ends, by forwarding Daguerreotype likenesses, by 
mail or express,—a three quarter view is the best—with 
any other aids they please to furnish, and enclosing $3 50 or 
$5. Our labor en it, being in proportion to the amount re- 
mitted. 

A Private Class, for teaching students how 
correctly to delineate character by examining heads, 

To be able to read our fellow men through and through, 
at one glance, on all occasions, in spite of all disguises, and 
with infallible certainty, is, as an available art, a personal 
LUXURY, more valuable to the business man in his business ; 
to the scholar as a fund and branch of knowledge ; to phi- 
losophers as a fountain of thought ; to the polite and accom- 
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Plished as a means of entertaining company; and being 
brought into favorable notice ; to each, to all, in any and 
every respect, than any other attainable acquisition. So 
many applicants, of both sexes, aware of the value of this 
attainment, and anxious to learn these ORGANIC CONDITIONS 
AND ivDICES of character, have pressed in upon us, that, 
(despite its being less lucrative than public lectures, because 
each pupil must have the personal supervision of the teach- 
er, on every point to be taught, to see for certain that he 
understands it, and can touch every organ correctly, which 
involves a limited number, not exceeding 50,) that we have 
concluded to organize a private class. 

Since our object is to teach THE PRECISE LOCATION, and RB- 
LATIVE size of each phrenological organ, instead of the other 
departments of this scicnce—to show pupils how to become 
Goop PRACTICAL BXAMINERS—in short, to teach the ART AND 
Practice of Phrenology, students should obtain, beforehand, 
as good a general knowledge of this science, by reading 
books, attending lectures, &c., as may be, besides providing 
themselves with a Bust, Setr-LystvcTor, and ‘- PHRENOLOGY 
Proven Illustrated and arruep,’’ and also give TIME AND 
STUDY BETWEEN lessons, so that they may learn the most 
possible, 

The instruction will be THOROUGH, PRECISE, AND COMPLETE, 
and the very thing students require ; will be amply illus- 
trated by specimens ; and consist of familiar soirees, in- 
stead of set lectures 





Terus—Number of lessons 10. Tickets, $5—Transferable. “* 


A man and woman, $8. A Man and two women, $10. 


The class will meet at the Phrenological Cabinet in Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau st., on Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings, in December and January. 





Fow.er’s Burprncs Burnep.—The large new 
free-stone block, on the corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
known as Union Hall, Fowler's Buildings, which was des- 
troyed by fire on Sunday morning, Octeber 30th, involving 
the loss of two lives, and a large amount of property, was 
not the publishing office of Fowiers arp WELLS, as some of 
our distant subscribers have been led to fear. Our Rooms 
are Clinton Hall ,131 Nassau street, corner of Beekman street. 


Wuo Are You ?—Here is a very well written 
business-like letter, ordering books. All right, except—the 
signature. No name is signed to it. Rather an important 
omission, is it not? Yet, strange as it may seem, we get 
many such epistles. We are supposed, perhaps, to know 
the handwriting of each individual member of the ‘‘universal 
Yankee nation” and “the rest of mankind ;’ or to have 
some strange clairvoyant power, by means of which we can 
make something out of nothing, and see a thing where it is 
not, but might have been! Unfortunately for our heedless 
correspondents, we possess no such knowledge or power. 
In the name of—Junius, WHO ARE you ? 


Wuaere po You Come Frou ?—J. B. J. writes to 
us ona matter of business, and requests an immediate an- 
swer. Perhaps he will get it. We should certainly be very 
happy to give him the information he desires, but we don’t 
know where he lives! To be sure his letter is dated at Col- 
linsville ; bat where is Collinsville? It may be in Maine or 
in Texas, Carolina, or in California, or—any where else. 
How are we to know? This is by no means a solitary case. 
We get hundreds of such letters. Pray, do tell us where you 
live! Itis not enough to give the name of the Post-Office, 
we want that of the County and State alzo. 

Nor Recervep.—When any particular number 
of our Journal fails to reach a subscriber, as in one case out 
of many thousands it may do, we will cheerfully supply it, 
on being notified of the fact, knowing how very vexatious 
it often is, to have a file thus broken, especially when one 
wishes to bind the volume for preservation, as we advise all 
to do, if possible. A set of back volumes of the JovrwaL 
will prove an invaluable addition to a Phrenological or mis- 
cellaneous library. . 

Purenotocy.—The desire for knowledge in this 
branch of science is rapidly increasing. A little over a year 
ago, Fowiers, Weiis anp Co. commenced a series of classes 
in this city, which continued through the winter, with a 
constantly increasing interest. They have already had one 
large and interesting class this season, and will e 





how to examine heads and read character, should by all 
means attend. Boston Commonwealth. 

Tue Parenxoxocica, Jovurnat for November 
comes in usual time, elegantly illustrated. It contains a 
large engraving of the residence of O. 8. Fowler, made of 
the gravel wall, and in Octagon form. Such a home ar this 
represents, is too good for royalty. This is one of their best 
numbers. Messrs. Fowlers and Wells are doing an exten- 
sive business; but, if their recent loss by the fire is as great 
as was first reported, it will be a severe blow to their pub- 
lishing business. Green Mountain Herald. 

[We thank our Green Mountain Friends, for their kindly 
and appreciative notice of the JovRNAL, and we hope to con- 
tinue to merit their approbation, by rendering it still more 
valuable and acceptable. 

We are glad to correct the error in regard to our “‘reported 
loss by fire,”’ no such calamity having befallen us. It was 
Fowlers’ Buildings, Union Hall, and not Cuyton Hat, 
which was burned. ] 


“Literary Autices. 


ALL Books published in America may be obtained through the office of 
this Jovanat at Publisher's prices, Ecroraan Wonks will be imported 
to order by every steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of 
the work. All letters and orders shouid be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: Fowiens avo Wx1te, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 














Home ror Axt: or the Gravel Wall and Octagon 
Mode of Building. New, Cheap, Convenient, Superior, 
and Adapted to Rich and Poor. By 0.S. Fowrgr. Ste- 
reotyped Edition, Revised ana Enlarged. New York : 
Fowlers and Wells. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 
cents. } 

The great demand for this work, and the impatience with 
which the unforseen delays in the publication of this edition 
were met, show that the want of a work of the kind is 
deeply and widely felt. That it will supply this want in a 
satisfactory manner, we feel assured. It is not a book for 
a class or a profession, but for the people. The tendency of 
the age is to popularize every branch of human knowledge. 
Why should not architecture be brought down to the com- 
prehension and use of all? And why should we adhere to 
old forms and rules in this matter more than in others? 
Does not the great law of Progress apply here as elsewhere ? 
Most surely ; and in proof that such is the case we refer our 
readers to this book, in which the author shows, among other 
things, the superiority of the gravel concrete over brick, 
stone and frame houses ; the manner of making and de- 
positing it ; its cost ; outside finish ; defects of the usual 
forms of buildings ; the greater capacity, beauty, compact- 
ness and utility of the octagon house ; plan and construc- 
tion of the author’s residence, and the application of the 
same mode of building to school-houses, churches, barns, 
&e. ; also, how to build plank walls and the poor man’s 
cottage. 

** Home for All,’’ in addition to its merely useful qualities, 
is one of the handsomest books of the season, in paper, 
typography, binding and illustrations, making 1t a pretty 
Gift Book for the helidays. 


Taz New Hyproratsic Coox-Boox, with Receipes 
for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. By R. T. Tra, M.D. 
New York : Fowlers and Wells. 1854. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents.) 

The tendency of cook-book literature heretofore has been 
to pander to depraved tastes and to create every form of 
disease, by loading the tables of the unfortunate victims of 
culinary “‘ refinement” with all manner of high-seasoned, 
greasy and heterogeneousdietetic abominations. This work 
will, if we mistake not, open a new era in cookery, and su- 
persede the present by more rational modes. The leading 
objects of the work, which is exceedingly well written, ad- 
mirably arranged, and eminently practical as well as scien- 
tific, are to present, in the smallest possible compass, a sum- 
mary of the principles and facts, in chemistry and physi- 
ology, which apply to the philosophy of diet ; and to furnish 
such as are not familiar with cooking on hygienic principles 
plain formulas for preparing an ample variety of dishes, 
with due regard to the laws of life and health. It contains 
nearly three hundred recipes for the concoction of the vari- 
ous articles of hydropathic diet, with a very copious index 





another this evening, Nov. Tth. Those wishing to learn 





of subjects. It is b ifully i!! rated, and will make just 
the most appropriate holiday > .‘: for your lady friends that 
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you can find in the market. Try it; and, while you thus 

win their smiles and their most hearty thanks, you will also 

promote the cause of human health and human happiness. 

Mysteries or Bee-Keermve Exrrarsep: Being a 
Complete Analysis of the Whole Subject. By M. Quinsy, 
Practical Bee-Keeper. New York: C. M. Saxton. 1853. 
[Price, $1,00 ; postage, 25 cents. ] 

This volume discusses, in a practical and popular manner, 
the various topics connected with bee-keeping; the natural 
history of the insect, method of producing the greatest 
amount of pure surplus honey, with the least possible ex- 
pense, remedies for losses, the ‘‘ science of luck,’’ &. Mr. 
Quinby has had a large and long experience, and is good 
authority on the subject. The book is a useful one for all 
who have to do with bees. 

Report or tHE Commissioner or Parents, for the 
Year 1852. Part I. Arts and Manufactures. Washing- 
ton : Robert Armstrong, Printer. 1853. 

We are indebted to the Hon. W. H. Seward for a copy of 
this valuable public document, for which he has our sincere 
thanks. It contains a Classified List of Expired Patents, an 
Alphabetical List of Expired Patents, Alphabetical and Clas- 
sified Lists of Patents Issued, a List of Inventions and Claims, 
Examiners’ Reports, an Account of Early American Inven- 
tions, a Guide to the Practice of the Patent Office, Patent 
Office Decisions, &c. These Reports are very useful as 
works of reference for the inventor and mechanic. 
Liprary or Mesmerism anp Psycnorocy; Embrac- 

ing the most Popular Works on the Subject. In Two Vol- 

umes. New York: Fowlers and Wells 1854. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $3,00.] 

These volumes include seven distinct works, all of them 
popular and, each in its peculiar sphere, valuable works, 
viz. :—“ Philosophy of Mesmerism,’’ “ Philosophy of Psy- 
chology,”’ “Science of the Soul,’’ “Philosophy of Charm- 
ing,” “A Treatise on Mental Alchemy,” “Principles of 
Electro Biology,” and ‘‘ Elements of Animal Magnetism.” 
The advantages of having these works in this compact and 
convenient form will be appreciated by the reading public. 
They make two very handsome vo!umes for the library. See 
Review in the October number of this JouRNAL. 

American Hanp-Boox or tax Dacuerregoryrs. 
By 8. D. Huwpuesy. New York : 8. D. Humphrey. 1853. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.00.] 

The want of a Hand-book of the Science and Art of Heliog- 
raphy has long been felt by those engaged in the now 1n- 
dispensable business of making sun-pictures of our faces 
and forms. This little volume will, we judge, leave nothing 
to be desired, for the present, in that respect. The author’s 
knowledge of both the theory and practice of the art is a guar- 
antee for the value and reliability of the information im- 
parted in it. Jt gives the most approved and convenient 
methods for preparing chemica's, and the combinations 
used in the art, with the process of Daguerreotyping, Elec- 
trotyping, &e. We commend it to the attention of Daguer- 
comme 
Tue Trve Basis or Amertcan InpEPENDENcE: A 

Lecture before the American Institute, New York, October 

20, 1853, in the Broadway Tabernacle. By Wituam H. 

Sxwarp, United States’ Senator and Ex-Governor of New 

York. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 1853. (Price, 

prepaid by mail, 6 cents.) 

This is a handsome edition of this able, eloquent and char- 
acteristic production of its eminent author, and will be 
read, as it was listened to, with great interest. In order to 
secure for it a general diffusion, it will be sold for gratuitous 
distribution at $2 per hundred copies, or $15 per thousand. 
An edition on fine paper, with a neat cover, at the rate of 
12} cents a copy, or $6 a hundred, is also published. Either 
edition will be sent, carefully packed, by mail or by any 
Express Company, but the money must accompany the order. 
Address Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Purwam’s Moyraty. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

1853. 

The November number of this racy and vigorous Ameri- 
can magazine, is one of the best yet issued—full of fresh, 
high-toned original articles. Another number will close the 
first year of its existence. 
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Gdurrtisenents. 


A tumrep space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . . $75 0 
For one column, one month, . . . 20 00 

a basf column, one month, . . 12 00 
For a card’of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
corrzs, Our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AmzPr"2an PuRENOLOGICAL 
Jowmwat should be sent to the publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








Tue New Iuivsrratep Hyproparaio | 
Quarrztcy Review, 

A Professional Magazine, devoted to Medical Reform, 
em @ articles by the best writers om Anatomy 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete. ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various opposing Systems of Medical Science, Reviews 
of new Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its aspects, ete., 
ete., with appropriate Engraved Il} i Terms 
in advance : Single copy one year, $2; five copies one 
year, $8. The new Volume commenced October, 1853, 
Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Please address, 





Fow ers aND WELIS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 
Agents sup; lied with sample numbers for canvassing, 
prepaid by the publishers, at 50 cents, 


P.S. Postage on the Review, when sent to regular 
subscribers, and paid by them quarterly in advance, at 
their own office, is only 434 cents a number, 

When single numbers are sent to non-subscribers, and 
prepaid by the Publishers at the New York Post-Office, 
9 cents a number; or, when not prepaid, double this 
amount. 

Sample numbers for Agents will be prepaid by the 
Pullishers, and sent to any Post-Office for 50 cents. 


5 am —_— the Geuexee’'F Is adjacent. 
fox —~— of the exercises. 
Unvaval ts facilities Save! been provided for the 
The Institution is under the united care of Dr. 
combination of talent and experience 
For further particulars, ad 


Ruverexces.—Gen. Jacob Gould, | a Hon. 
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ial treatment 
D, Framue, Dr, A. P. 

unsurpassed by any similar eee. Open winter and summer. 
Dre. leu & Bavowin, Lake View 
Dr. A. P. Brrcume, 46 South St. Paul Street, Rochester. 
Francis Granger, 
Lewis Tappan, Esq., New York; ‘Anthony Bowes, Esq., Toronto Gore, Canada. 
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LAKE VIEW W gr eR- CURE. 


This Hydropathic and Homaopatbic Institate is located two miles north of Be conten of Ho city of Rochester, 
N.Y., —) within the city limita, on an eminence where the city, and lake Ontario, with the country ‘n all direc- 
“can be viewed for a distance of © ghee! peed mlldings, erected and furnished at sa ex of 
nearly 925,000, contain Three Large Rage for all the various specific baths 
in use, and will accommodate ae *Piltered soft only is stream from a liv- 
pring is Sa Lc a hyd toevery ply of the ing. The beauty of the 1 is aunppenest 
wn Sk en ennery— “both natural and fine walks, alleys, orchards, groves, a beau 


of Throat, tang, and Female diseases. 
Breeizr, and Dr, D. A. Batpwin, 8 


. Rochester, Monroe Co., N. Y., or 
Aubarn ; 


Dec tfb 


; Gov. Seward 





A Home For ALL; or, THe GBAVEL 
Watt, axp Ocracon Move or Bumpine. By O. 8. 
Fouwter. New, cheap, convenient, superior, and ad- 
apted to Rich and Poor, showing the superiority oa this 
gravel concrete over briek, stone, and frame houses, 
manner of ing depositing it, its rt ouiside 
finish— lay a defects in small, low long-winged 
and cottage houses, the greater capacity, beauty, com. 
pactness, and utility of octagen Se org diffrent plans 
the author’s residence, green and ice-houses, 
grounds, shrubbery, fruits and their culture, costing 
school-houses and churches, barns, and out- buildings, 
board and plank walls, the working man’s dwelling, 


&e., &c. 
“There's no place like Home,” 
Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents, 
Fow.ers ann Wexts, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


Hyp®opatuic Cook Boox. By R. T. 
ens M.D. A Systsw or Cooxzery os Ruseenen- 
teat Paivcipirs. Containing an Exposi of the True 
Relation of Alimentary Substances to Health, wi 
Cong 9 Receipts fe tablakne all A 








Vegetar’ ing 
Houses, Private Pamli ie ‘tis S the Cook's Cc Com- 
ete Guide for all who “ My to Live.” Price, prepaid 
y mail, muslin. $1 cents. Address, 
OWLEES axp WELIs, 
Clinton Hall, No. 181 Nassau Street, New York. 


For ONE DouLas a YEAR either of the 
following: ~ Journals may be obtained of 
Fow.ers ap anaes, iew York. 

a Awmutcan Purenotocical Jounnat; a Repos- 

ry of Science, Literature and General Intelligence, 
pF illustrated with Engravings. 

Davoied to Physiology, Hiyaropethy, and the Lawe of 
—Devoted to y. we 
Life. Profusely Ticetetea. 4 

Tux Srupznt, and Family Miscellany, desi for 
children and youth, parents and teachers, ustrated 
with Engravings. 

Tus Mee PuonoeRrarneR—Devoted to Phon- 
ography and V: Reporting, with Practical In 
struction to Learners. 





EMPLOYMENT, PLEASANT AND PRoFITA- 
BLE.—Y in oy x: re ge town and vil 
in the United State 


States may find rofitable em- 
yt no $50 rig 


—— for their time and money 
‘or particulars, address, 
Weis, Clinton Hall, 131 A ehowae Senet, New "York. 





Cancers Curep.—Dr. ScnELL, late of 
is prepared 





New to treat cancers without the 
knife, or ~ surgical i He will 
also guarantee a cure in every ¢ case be undertakes, His 





Written Descriptions oF CHaRac- 
TER are becoming every day more and more in demand, 
to such an extent, indeed owe we are obliged — Tapes es € 
Phonographic La ar ey voek for this purpose. 
enables us to i rmanent form, to each per- 
son, advice re |, habits, balance of tempera- 
ment, the exltens @ of weak feultion’ and the training of 
strong ones, ete , much better than can be done inan any | ta 
other way. These MENTAL portraits ore becoming al 
most as common and i a8 
outer man, while, as "i guide to self-improvement 





of the 
and success ~ life, am, Sor are re. 
—(~ 2 mate Apt fall Seccriptio ~ 
send by mail, to ‘ion 
any send mai le, however, to have besides 


d 
pe ace of the individual who is to be de- 
can then arrive at correct conclusions, and 
aoe sach lnetrnction as each Case may require. Fora 
full written re © with advice, our Terms will be 
Three Dollars. This, with the chart ney be remitted by 
All letters should be ue directed to 
na a Watts, 


ws 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nessa street, New York. 
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most inventions of the 
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Garuch. dupa Shonen a8 professor, learn in 
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iow York Daily Sun. 
8 New I_ucustratep HypropaTaic 
Coox- - by R. T. Trats, ae w 
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WoMAN AND HER Wisuss ; ; An Es- 
aay. = Rev. Thomas W. Hi Second edi- 
bar — Just p 6 cts; 





odeed. 
tak Lie LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER. By L. Maria 


cull. Price $1 
BR ns 4 N os AND omg ed My the 


thirty evap 8 . W. WA A Al tt. P mrt Ta. 
oe jon. tlovace Maan as oo 


Two pate he on Intemperance. Price 30 cents. 

A Few Thoughts for a Young Man. Price 30 cents, 

Powers and Duties of Woman, Price 30 cents, 

Address, mam ee paid by mail, at prices annexed, Fow- 
Lens aND rgd 131 Nassau st., N.Y. 





New Evecrro-Maenetic Macuins.— 
The piexcr and to-and-fro currents uni! 
machine. Price $3. Patent 
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open, and free to visitors. 








consists in strict hygienic attention to the 
general health, — 1 "Farber infor which are neither 
ty urious nor painful er information may be had 
= bee can Laigh t street, to whom application 
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ProsPECTUS OF THE CLEVELAND Com- 
MER(taL For Vow. III , Enlarged and ~<a" 


this is an of progress and Improve! 
MMERCIAL intends, That rae be i Reap al tally 


etor of the 
and, with thie’ on +i 
en in size, and sine, axtd feo 
in form. It will be Quarto form, or eight pages, 
Columns 


not attempt 
to ae to any,,t nor submit to dictation on a 
be taken to furnish its readers at 
way @ day, Sih a General, aaron Political, 
Foreign News of inte 
It will contain an excellent Wholesale Price Current 
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it 
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ide 

fenel ere ethene ary niet sd will make 
it much more convenient for 3 and 

each volume will be a Scrap Book, of choice art 
Prose, Poetry and Stati and such items of news as 
will be interesting and useful for future reference. 
The Selected a 
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Arrtsur’s Home Gazerrs, FOR 1854. 
—Club Prices Reduced to $1; T aan Cuts Copies for $40. 
If you want good for your fami ly, try the Hows 
Gazerrs for a year, ce the commencement of the 
Howie Sates poeta he year, it has contin: 

to gain rapidly in publie favor, until It a 


pe mig that is exceed by very few papers in the 
nit 
This fact, = it is remembered that A the editor, froma 
the assumed a high moral standard, a 
ticularly ‘ying, and shows that the 
terest excellence then mad» have been fully + 
In preseating Oe ee ee Se 
have no new promises to @, nor 
tions” to snnounce. In the Past, they have striven for 
a excellence ; and they will Jot fall 20 to strive 
Future. 


in 
During the year 1854, T. 8. Anrwur, the Editor, will 
blish two Original con aatiied, in | the columns of the 
azerrs. © these, entith “The Angel = = 
Household.’ to be 





care, and we om that its’ tendene: 
strengthen the intellect, but to make 
While puerillity is shunned on the one side, dullness 
and mere fine writing are avoided on the other. The 
sensible, m4 aon. and the soning, the editor 
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designed fr Fs Fama y dendloey No Nothing Low, rales, 
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is not only to 
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find « place in its co 

-_—" IN ADVANCE, 
One Copy, perannum, - - 2 
Tires Copies, per = - - - - : 


“ 
Thirteen Copies, per annum, 
Twenty 
£2” Thus it will be seen that where — club of twenty 


Eight bee (and ¢ one to the getier-up of the elub,) 10 
“ 


unite and take the Home Gazarrs, io yee paid by 
each subscriber will only be $1 a- year, while the getter- 
up of the club will receive a copy in addition, for his 


treuble. 

Send ‘for Specimen Numbers. Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox 
and Anruve’s Home Gazerrs will be sent for one 
for $3 50. Homz Gazerre and Home Macaztxe will 
be sent one year for $3. Post-Office Stamps may be sent 
for the fractional part of a dollar. 


Montwiy Home Gazerrs,—The Choicest of the a 
fully edited articles in the Homs Gazerre are re-issue 
monthly, in the form of a» Magazine, elegantly ilinsteated 
with steel and other engravings, under the title of 
Anruvur’s Home Macazing, Terms, $2 3 year, or four 
copies for $5. Address, 


T. S. Antuvr & Co., 
Dec 2 No. 107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





T. S. Arruur’s Home Ma@AzIne, 
gives over 900 large, double column octavo 
Jhoice Reading Matter in a from 12 to is 
Steel ings, cf a high order of excellence ; besides 
Wood wings, all for 1 25, in 


y Magazine in the World. No 
Periodical in the United Beaten bas been more generally 
or more warmiy commended by the Press than the 
“Home Macazine, 
The Third Volume begins _ January, 1854, and will 
contain a new moral Story, by Mr Lye ge of con- 
— length, entitled, “* The Angel of the House- 
&@” The Home aes and Godey’s Lady’s Book 


Bi pa for 83 
ieee a will be ready by the first 

week in December. 

3 Send for Specimen Numbers, They will be fur- 
nished free of charge. 

Terms, in Adv: se poh $2 a year; 4 copies, one 
$5; 12 do., $15; OS plea Sos. 

Address, post- by . 8. Aeraur & Co. 

Dec tf pi 107 Walast street, Philadelphia, 
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The Nineteenth Volume of the American Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL will open with several 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered 
it so eminently popular and useful. 

PHRENOLOGY 
will still. very properly, form a leading feature, 
and will, as heretofore, engage the pens of the 
leading Phrenologists of America, who will ex- 
plain and illustrate its philosophy, and show its 
application to all the practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the 
Laws of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly 
treated, amply illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto, “A sownd mind 
in @ healthy body,” being kept constantly in view. 
Macnerism anp PsycHo.oey, 

which seem to open to the world a new field of in- 
terest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly 
discussed and developed in their various relations 


and bearings. 
Natura. History, 


both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal 
creation, in its relation to Phrenological and 
Physiologieal Science, will continue to receive 
the attention its importance demands. 
AGRICULTURE AND HorricunTure, 

the primitive, most. healthfal, and independent 
employments of man, will receive much attention, 
and make the Journa. eminently valuable to the 
farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or 


a garden. 
MECHANTCS. 


As at least one-half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of. the faculty of Con- 


structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be 
encouraged, new inventions explained, and illus- 
trated with spirited engravings. 

ARCHITECTURE, 
in_its hygienic and economical, as well as in its 
merely artistical bearings, and with especial refer- 
ence to counTRY HoUsEs will form another new 
feature in the volume of 1854. The articles under 
this head will be illustrated with a large number 
of plans and views, and will alone be well worthy 


the price of the Jotrwa.. 
Epvcation 


will occupy much attention, especially Home 
Education and Self-Culture, and just that kind of 
knowledge which the parent needs in the discharge 
of his or her duties, will be liberally imparted. 
Tue Youre, also, will find the Journat a friend 
and foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, 
shield them from vige, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
Puysm@an Grocrapny, 

considered in its connection with the history and 
destinies of the human race, is a highly appropri- 





ate > subject fe for our columns, and a series of popular 


eee 


articles on this topic, illustrated with engravings, 
will form a novel and interesting feature in the 
coming volume. 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A summary of the Events of the Month will, 
as heretofore, be given in each number. 
Nores AND QUERIEs, 

a department in which we give brief replies to 
questions on all subjects of human interest, and 
record scraps of curious antiquarian and general 
information, and which has proved quite instruc- 
ive heretofore, will be continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Reviews, Literary Notices, Poetry, Varieties, Edi- 
torial Chit-Chat, General Notices, etc., will help 
to make up what is acknowledged by our contem- 
poraries, to be one of the Best Popurar JouRNALS 
In THE WORLD. 

ENGRAVINGS 

will be still more numerous and beautiful than in 
the preceding volumes. 

ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of 
matter which we give, and the extremely low 
price of our JourNAL, ought to ensure us, at least, 

One Hounprep THovsanp 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we 
r not have them? 

Ovr Frienps anp Co-workERs— 

all persons interested in Human Progress—are 
earnestly invited to aid in the circulation of the 
JourNAL for 1854. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 | Ten copies, one year, 
Five copies, » 4 | Twenty copies, “ 

Please address a}l letters, post-rarD, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 


{3 The New Volume commences in Jannary, 1854, Bocecriptions 
be segt in at once. Now is the time. Sample numbers Gratis. — a 


more 


87 
10 
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Editorial and Business Potices. 


Awenican Purenotoewat Jovrnat.—Really we know 
not how ly tor d this work. It is second 
to none that we have seen. No one, male or female, who is 
old enough to read, should be without it. It teaches that a 
knowledge of self is indispensable; also, the relation we sus- 
tain to each other, and our responsibility to God. 





Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, publishers, should be regarded 


as national benefactors, in furnishing a work of such value, 


at a price which enable all to read it—Lexington (8. C.) | 


Telegraph. nn 

We regard this interesting Monthly as the best periodical 
for the Student of Human Nature, now extant In America 
Its explanations of the Science of Phrenology are eminently 
practical, and the amount of general reading which it con- 
taina, must render it attractive to all classes of readers. 
Lockport (NS. ¥.) True Presa, 


It abounds with fresh and vigorous thought, happily ea- 
pressed ; and as a Journal devoted to mental science, it is with- 
out arivaL—Wew Dawn, —— 

Ir should be on every man's tabla—American Banner. 


o> 


Though devoted maigly to the subject of Phrenology, it 
also embraces within i range a number of other subjects 
| of decided interest, whieh are treated with ability, and in 4 
| popular style—Greensburg (Ala) Beacon, 


We consider this one of the most valuable publications in 

| this country. To the general reader, who seeks correct infor- 
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